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“LEADERSHIP VERSUS LORDSHIP 


ESCRIPTIONS of Berlin behavior on the day 
that William II drove in from Potsdam, 
made his balcony speech and declared war, 
are strange reading for Americans. It is diffi- 
cult for us to get into the mental attitude of a populace 
intelligent but powerless, waiting to be told by an 
owner whether “his people” were to be driven forth to 
slaughter, or permitted to go on with peaceful pursuits. 

Self-conscious abjectness is for us unthinkable, while 
the scene in the House of Commons, where the freely 
chosen representatives of a democracy, tense with an 
overwhelming sense of responsibility, were calmly ask- 
ing what national honor and moral obligation demanded 
of them, holds us breathless with its reality. 

Never before in the world’s history has the distinction 
between leadership and lordship been so sharply drawn. 
Political thinking and, let us hope, thinking on all the 
problems of social democracy, has been clarified, for all 
time to come. 

The apologists for privilege, for divine right, for 
ecclesiastical authority, strive unwearyingly to bemud- 


dle the popular mind upon the relations of the few and. 


the many, the minority and the majority, to efficiency 
and to truth. What do the many know, they say, about 
managing a business, operating a railroad, planning a 
military campaign? To such questions, put in this ques- 
tion-begging way, the answer of course is “Nothing.” 

If democracy required that the masses of mankind 
should be scientific, industrial and military experts, it 
would remain forever Utopian, a dream. But it does not. 
Democracy is based upon a truth more comprehensive, 
more profound. Democracy is possible because leader- 
ship, initiative, genius for guidance, are one thing, 
while ultimate responsibility, ultimate decision, sover- 
eignty, are a wholly different thing. In democracy the 
few lead, inspire and guide; the many are sovereign, 


ENERABLE was the Pope at the Vatican when he 

was a chief ruler among kings and kings held his 
stirrup. More venerable is he in these better days when 
he is freed from the mesalliance with temporal Rome, 
and his spiritual authority receives the loyal submission 
of half of Christendom. “Evil days are these in which my 
lot is cast,” said Pius X; for while he was heartbroken 
over the terrible war which had set his spiritual children 
to killing each other, he also bemoaned the loss of the 
States of the Church which gave him the right to send 
his ambassadors to the capitals of the nations. So he was 
a putative prisoner in the Vatican. Will the new Pope 


they make the final,. the fateful decision, to them alone 
belongs ultimate responsibility. In absolutist industry, 
where the means of production are owned by a capitalist 
minority, in the authoritative church—Mormon, Roman, 
Greek, or Mohammedan—in the absolutist empire, the 
few not only direct, they also decide. They are sovereign. 
For all practical purposes they own the many, what- 
ever the empty phrases of formal law may say to the 
contrary. They are not merely leaders, they are lords. 

The resistless, overwhelming massing of intelligent 
sympathy thruout the western world upon the side of 
England, Belgium and France in this appalling struggle 
has come about, as our German friends will one day 
understand, because the western work instantly 
grasped the essential fact that democracy ‘and leader- 
ship have been assailed by lordship. The attempt to raise 
a false issue by alleging that Russia is more to be 
dreaded than Germany has deceived nobody in his 
senses. Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. What- 
ever may happen in the future, Russia is today hurling 
her strength against the only enemy which as yet has 
aggressively attempted to substitute in the western 
world the law of lése majesté for constitutional liberty, 
and militarism for the moral obligation of solemnly ac- 
cepted treaties. The crimes of Russian imperialism have 
been many, and the day of retribution will come, but 
Russia does not yet stand before the world forsworn. 
The German Empire does. 

So the issue is drawn, and Mr. Winston Churchill 
with appalling clearness has portrayed its practical 
aspects. Leadership and lordship have closed in a life 
and death struggle. For the moment there is only one 
question. Which is stronger? Which can annihilate the 
other? For there will be no quarter this time, asked or 
given. It is the Darwinian fight for the survival of the 
fittest, at last. 


HIS HOLINESS BENEDICT FIFTEENTH 


choose to be a prisoner, or will be choose to enjoy the 
freedom from civil cares which Victor Emmanuel has 
bequeathed him? 

This is the one question which every Catholic and every 
Protestant not embittered by narrow bigotry, must ask, 
earnestly desirous that Benedict XV may rule the Church 
with wisdom and courageous faith. We are all of us 
hoping that a new era of spiritual prosperity may come 
with this comparatively young Pope, who may well 
hold his throne as long as Peter or Leo and who may 
win, because he deserves, the sympathy of his genera- 
tion. 
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We have hopes for this, for they all say, who know 
him, that he is not only good and religious like his 
predecessor, but is also a statesman, like Leo XIII, and 
that would mean that he will be a prudent ruler of the 
Church, and this would require him to be what they call 
a liberal Pope. It is something to be told that he is one 
of the most scholarly of the College of Cardinals from 
whom he was chosen; and being scholarly is almost tan- 
tamount to being liberal. It means living in one’s gen- 
eration, feeling its impulses, loving its devotion to 
knowledge and the search for truth, and having faith in 
humanity and in liberty of both thought and action. 

It is something that he takes the name of Benedict, 
for the last Pope of that name, of a century and a half 
ago, was a broad man, a scholar and famed for his wise 
diplomacy. Such another Benedict is very much needed. 
We do not mean because of this fearful war which sets 
Catholics in opposite camps, for Kings do not much 
listen to Popes now, but because the late Pope was so 
unfortunate by his rigid policy as to set the Catholic 
nations of the world against the Church. Pius X, like 
Pius IX, wanted to put his Fisherman’s ring into the 
affairs of Catholic nations, to rule their education, to 
hold to concordats which made the governments posi- 
tively Catholic, but the nations would not have it so. 
Thus France broke away, discarded its concordat, 
turned the clergy out of the schools, broke up the 
religious orders and took possession of the ecclesiastical 
property, only leaving the churches to the officiating 
clergy. Spain and Portugal have done nearly as much; 
while Italy is a rebel to the Church, which repays insult 
for injury. It will be a most happy day for the Church 
if Benedict can find some way to make peace with the 
Quirinal, and peace with all Catholic Europe and 
America. The United States has no State Church, and 
no official relations with any Church, and yet jt is in this 
country that the Catholic Church is most loyal and 
aggressive and prosperous.We would have Popes learn 
the lesson which Cardinal Gibbons or Archbishop Ire- 
land could teach them on this matter. Perhaps the new 
Pope has learnt it; we are pleased to see that he was 
glad that his first blessing went to Americans. 

Twenty-five years ago next month the Catholic 
Church of the United States celebrated the Centennial 
of the establishment of its hierarchy. The Independent 
sent its editor to attend the great occasion, when the 
first Catholic Congress was also held in Baltimore, and 
at Washington the Catholic University opened its doors 
for the education of priests. We felt a bit lonesome in 
that company, for not one representative of the Protes- 
tant religious press of the country was there to keep us 
company. Admirable and brave words were said there of 
which this new opportunity for the Catholic Church 
reminds us. We recall Archbishop Ryan’s backward look 
of a hundred years since the first American bishop 
took office, and we recall that one hundred years ago 
from this present moment the six New England States 
had but one bishop, two priests, and two churches. Now 

New England is very nearly half Catholic, and the 
Church claims some thirty million adherents in this 
country and its possessions. But the new era under a 
new Pope recalls more vividly the sermon on the future 
of the Church and its duties preached by Archbishop 
Ireland. What could he do for a State Church? “Of in- 
estimable advantage to us,” said he, “is the liberty the 


Church enjoys under the Constitution of the Republic. 
No tyrant here casts chains around her; no concordat 
limits her actions or cramps her energies. . . . We have 
a dreadful lesson to learn from certain European coun- 
tries, in which, from weight of tradition, the Church 
clings to thrones and classes and loses her grasp upon 
the people.” It will be a blessed thing for the Catholic 
Church if Benedict XV can catch the tone of that ser- 
mon, can take a lesson from the Church in America. 
The present war will wear itself out and come to an 
end; thrones will fall, and fall soon; but the Papacy will 
long hold its primacy in Christendom, It has just one 
danger, that of not knowing its generation. During the 
late papal reign it has failed of the encomium of 
the two hundred of Issachar “who had understand- 
ing of the times to know what Israel ought to do.” 
With all good purpose and all piety toward God 
it has earned the prevenient condemnation of the Amer- 
ican prelate who, speaking during the pontificate of Leo, 
said: “The world has entered into an entirely new phase; 


the past will not return; reaction is the dream of men 


who see not, who sit at the gates of cemeteries weeping 
over tombs that shall not be reopened, in utter oblivion 
of the living world back of them.” Oh for a statesman, 
a scholar, in the person of the new Benedict, who will 
not devote himself to spying out the innocent dubieties 
of seminary professors, the honest conclusions of 
French Church historians, but who will give liberty of 
research to scholars and teachers, so that priests shall 
not be held in fear of being delated to Rome, and the 
faithful may not be required to have their scriptural 
pabulum premasticated for them by a medieval Biblical 
Commission. They had more liberty in the days when 
Erasmus and Cardinal More hobnobbed in Latin over 
questions which are the heresies of today. 








BELGIUM’S APPEAL TO AMERICA 


T is peculiarly appropriate that the appeal to the 

American nation from stricken Belgium, which we 
print on another page, should come from the hand of the 
Burgomaster of Ghent. In Ghent one hundred years ago 
was signed the treaty of peace between Great Britain 
and the United States which put an end to the War of 
1812. What is vastly more important, it marked the be- 
ginning of a century of peace among English-speaking 
peoples—a century during which England and the 
United States have again and again resorted to peace- 
ful means to settle controversies which in other times 
and under other conditions would have been settled only 
by war. oy 

So Ghent has a peculiar claim upon American sym- 
pathies. No American can be unaffected by the appeal 
which the chief magistrate of that historic city makes 
for American protection for its people and their coun- 
try. 

The appeal of Major Seaman, the special representa- 
tive of The Independent, to President Wilson on be- 
half of Belgium, to which M. Braun refers in his cabled 
message, reads as follows: 

The Burgomaster of Ghent, where the treaty of peace 
was signed a hundred years ago, authorizes me to respect- 
fully request that in case of invasion the city be placed 
under the aye of the American flag for the safe- 


guarding of its ple and its historic monuments. 
The German vernment holding Brussels prevents the 
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American Minister from communicating with his Govern- 
ment. 


Why should the American Government permit the Ger- 
man Ambassador at Washington to have free communica- 
tion with his Government at Berlin? 

Could not the United States join with other neutral na- 
tions, such as Italy, Norway, Sweden, S yain, Switzerland, 
Holland and the South American republics in demanding 


a cessation of the atrocities and barbarities now being com- 
mitted by Germany? 


As Major Seaman reported last week in his cable- 
gram, a commission of five eminent Belgian officials has 
sailed for this country to present to the President and 
the people of the United States Belgium’s plea for pro- 
tection against a perfidious and barbarous invasion. 

What reply can the American nation make to Bel- 
gium’s appeal? Officially none. Our duty of neutrality is 
binding upon us. As a government we must keep silent 
unless and until—and this is unthinkable—we shall be 
prepared to take sides in the struggle by force of arms. 

But individually, indeed collectively—provided it be 
not officially—we may do much. The American Govern- 
ment must keep silent. But American public opinion 
may, indeed it should, speak in no uncertain tones its 
condemnation of the violation of Belgium’s neutrality, 
the pillage of the cities, the aerial bombardment of its 
capital. 

In this sense American public opinion has already 
made itself heard. Indeed the public opinion of the neu- 
tral world has but one judgment—and that a stern one 
—of the tearing up of the “scrap of paper,”’ where Ger- 
many’s name stood pledged to uphold the neutrality of 
Belgium, and of the sack of Louvain. 








THE PARTITION OF THE PACIFIC 


HE announcement that New Zealand has seized the 

German island of the Samoan group is not a mere 
incident of the war but a significant step in a movement 
which during the last thirty years has been gradually 
modifying the British imperial system. The oversea do- 
minions are showing themselves true daughters of the 
mother country by manifesting a disposition to expand 
and acquire dependencies of their own. It was Aus- 
tralasia which sounded the alarm over the German in- 
vision of the Pacific and when Old England failed to 
awake to the emergency, the colonials, after their inde- 
pendent fashion, took matters into their own hands and 
began annexing islands for themselves. 

Bismarck was at first opposed to the acquisition of 
dependencies, but the rapid growth of the German 
people and their transformation into a manufacturing 
and commercial nation forced a change of policy and in 
the early eighties the German Government began a sys- 
tematic survey of the whole world to see what lands 
were still left unappropriated by the great powers. Be- 
tween 1884 and 1899 Germany acquired territories hav- 
ing a total population of more than twelve million, and 
an area of more than a million square miles, five times 
the size of European Germany. 

Tropical islands had been a drug on the market ever 
since the decline of the cane sugar industry thru the 
development of the sugar beet, but German chemists 
discovered a method of transmuting, by means of cata- 
lytic hydrogen, the evil-smelling coconut oil into an 
edible fat, a vegetable butter which has of late been dis- 
placing the product of the cow in European markets. 
“his caused a boom in copra, rivalling that in rubber, 


and it is now realized everywhere—tho not yet thoroly 
appreciated in the United States—that tropical terri- 
tory will henceforth be an important if not an essential 
asset of a commercial nation. 

The German tramp steamer began to be seen in 
strange seas picking up unconsidered trifles along neg- 
lected coasts. German gunboats appeared as if by 
magic in any port where tenure of land seemed to be 
momentarily insecure. They were with Dewey in 
Manila Bay, hoping to catch the Philippines if the United 
States should let them drop. But we fortunately realized 
their value in time and held on to them, so Germany was 
obliged to content herself with the rest of Spain’s pos- 
sessions in the Pacific. From the Ladrone or Marianne 
islands we picked out the biggest, Guam, for a coaling 
and cable station, and the rest of the group together 
with the Caroline and Pelew islands were bought in by 
Germany for $4,200,000. 

In 1884 Germany declared a “protectorate” over the 
eastern part of New Guinea, called “Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
Land” and the New Britain Archipelago lying to the 
north. The islands were then rechristened to correspond 
to their new ownership; “New Britain” became Neu 
Pommern; “New Ireland” became Neu Mecklenburg; the 
“Duke of York” became Neu Lawenburg and the whole 
group the Bismarck Archipelago. 

There was no Australian Commonwealth on but the 
colony of Queensland, just across Torres Strait and only 
a hundred miles away from New Guinea, determined to 
checkmate the German plans and so sent in 1883 an ex- 
pedition to take formal possession of the eastern half 
of the island. The London government disavowed the act, 
fearing it would lead toa conflict with Germany, but find- 
ing that the undaunted people of Queensland—there 
were only about 300,000 of them and unprepared for 
war—were resolved to fight the Germans, rather than 
surrender the land, the government arranged a com- 
promise with Germany by which New Guinea was di- 
vided and the southeastern part of the island under the 
name of Papuo now belongs to the Australian Common- 
wealth, just as Alaska and the Philippines do to the 
United States. 

The Australian constitution, unlike ours, makes ex- 
press provision for acquiring and ruling such alien ter- 
ritory. Last year an Australian expedition to the Ant- 
arctic raised the flag of the Southern Cross over the 
adjacent coast of that continent which is supposed to 
contain coal beds. The Australians have been clamoring 
for Fiji, which we might once have had, but which is 
now British, and for some at least of the New Hebrides, 
now under the joint ownership of England and France. 

Great Britain in 1901 transferred the Cook Islands to 
New Zealand, which now runs a steamer to the most im- 
portant of the group, Rarotongo, over 1600 miles away. 
For the Samoan Islands there were three claimants, but 
in 1899 Great Britain conceded Savaii and Upolu to Ger- 
many and Tutuila and other islands to the United States. 
The acquisition of German Samoa will be gratifying to 
the New Zealanders not only because of its commercial 
importance, but because it brings under the British flag 
Vailima, the home and tomb of one of the foremost of 
modern English writers, Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The London Times on August 9, 1914, gave this advice 
to the Pacific Commonwealths under the caption of “How 
the Dominions Can Help”: 
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Australasia is obviously best situated to clear up the 
situation in the Pacific. Australia and New Zealand are 
perfectly capable of capturing all the German possessions 
in the Bismarck Archipelago and to the north of it,-as well 
as to reduce Kiao-chau, which will otherwise become a nest 
of German commerce destroyers. In three months’ time all 
these operations must be carried out, for the vast masses 
engaged in Europe preclude the idea of a very long cam- 
paign, and possession is nine points of the law. 


Coming from the Times this is almost an official order. 
The Japanese, doubtless much to the disgust of the Aus- 
tralasians, have taken Kiao-chau in hand but we may 
expect to hear that Australia and New Zealand have 


gathered in the rest of the German holdings in the 
Pacific. 


THE WORLD AT WAR 
TARTING less than two months ago in that most 
inflammable region of Europe, the Balkans, the war 
has spread until now it involves three-fifths of the whole 
habitable world. Very curiously this ratio of war to 
peace comes out by almost the same, three to two, 
whether we measure by population or area. 

The Germans and Austro-Hungarians are now fight- 
ing against odds of more than six to one if we count 
people or of more than eighteen to one if we count 
square miles. This is not a geographical fantasy but 
stern reality, for Germans and English are fighting in 
the heart of Africa and in the isles of the Pacific, while 
negroes have been called from Senegal and Sikhs from 
India to war on the battlefields of France. 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE UNFIT 

HE British Association for the Advancement of 

Science belongs this year to the Peripatetic School 
of Philosophers, going from city to city of Australia and 
—if the war had not interrupted the program—New 
Zealand; the discussion that is started in one capital 
being resumed at the next and doubtless also continued 
informally on the trains between. Last week we com- 
mented on the Mendelian theory of evolution as pre- 
sented in the presidential address of the distinguished 
biologist, Professor Bateson at Melbourne. In the con- 
tinued-in-our-next meeting at Sydney he past on to an 
even more interesting subject, the application of this 
new knowledge of heredity to human society. 

The text of his eugenics sermon he took from Ecclesi- 
asticus: “Desire not a multitude of unprofitable chil- 
dren.” A declining birthrate, he argued, was not neces- 
sarily to be deplored. The rapid increase of population 
thruout the civilized world was due to a combination of 
exceptional conditions, such as the opening of new agri- 
cultural lands, the exploitation of coal fields and the 
progress in the science of medicine. But this increase 
cannot be kept up indefinitely. Already England has 
reached a point where under present conditions of dis- 
tribution the pressure of population is so great as to re- 
duce thousands to a state of semi-starvation and in a 
few generations when the attainable supply of coal is 
exhausted the decrease of available energy will compel a 
considerable reduction in the number of people capable 
of living on the British Isles. As the struggle between 
nations for free energy becomes fiercer the question will 
arise whether civilization can endure the increasing bur- 
den of the congenital defectives whom modern science 
saves from extinction and society permits to multiply. 


The powers of science to preserve the defective are now 
enormous. Every year these powers increase. This course 
of action must reach a limit. To the deliberate intervention 
of civilization for the preservation of inferior strains there 
must sooner or later come an end, and before long nations 
will realize the responsibility they have assumed in multi- 
plying these “cankers of a calm world and a long peace.” 

The definitely feeble-minded we may with’ 'propriety re- 
strain, as we are beginning to do even in England, and we 
may safely prevent unions in which both parties are de- 
fective, for the evidence shows that as a rule. such mar- 
riages, tho often prolific, commonly produce‘no normal chil- 
dren at all. The union of such social vermih we should no 
more permit than we would allow parasites to breed on 
our own bodies. Further than that in restraint of marriage 
we ought not to go, at least not yet. 


Professor Bateson is not an extremist. He fears that 
any wholesale regulation of marriage in the interests of 
eugenics would breed a population of one dull uniform 
puritanic gray. He bids us remember that Beethoven’s 
father was a drunkard and his mother a consumptive 
and that according to scripture “the fathers of such as 
dwell in tents and of all such as handle the harp or 
crgan and the instructor of every artificer in brass and 
iron—-the founders that is to say of the arts and sciences 
—came in direct descent from Cain and*not in the pos- 
terity of the irreproachable Seth, who is to us, as he 
probably was also in the narrow circle of his contempor- 
aries,” a nonentity. 

Professor Bateson’s warning that evolution may go 
backward and that under modern conditions it may be 
the unfit who survive was given startling and unexpected 
emphasis by the events of the week. Very likely from 
among those who listened to him in the auditorium of 
the universities of Melbourne and Sydney some of the 
most active and able young men, the most healthy and 
energetic and self-sacrificing, are already on their way 
to die on French battlefields. This form of dysgenics we 
all know how to stop when we can make up our minds 
to it. But the other side of the question raised by this 
address, how to prevent the deterioration of the race 
without violation of the fairest fruits of evolution, our 
human sympathy and sense of equal rights, is the most 


difficult and most important of the problems to be solved 
by mankind. 


HAVE YOU JOINED THE RED CROSS? 
HE Red Cross (formerly the steamer Hamburg, of 
the Hamburg-American line) sailed on Tuesday for 

Europe bearing regularly organized units of surgeons 
and trained nurses fully equipped with surgical and 
medical supplies, destined for each of the warring coun- 
tries. 

Volunteers were not lacking for the expedition of 
mercy. The difficulty was not to find doctors and nurses 
who were willing to go, but to choose among those who 
offered themselves. 

There is little enough that we in America can do to 
mitigate the horrors of the Great War. Here is one con- 
crete opportunity. 

The American Red Cross still needs funds to make 
this expedition and others which, it is hoped, will speed- 
ily follow, a success. 

The Independent is authorized to receive and trans- 
mit contributions to the Red Cross Relief Fund. Any- 
one sénding at least two dollars will receive a certificate 
of membership in the American Red Cross for the re- 
mainder of the current year, and a membership button 
in red and white enamel. 

Do it now. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















This week records a 
more spectacular 
success of the Ger- 
mans in France than any preceding. 
The German right continued its en- 
veloping movement until it reached 
the outer fortifications of Paris, then 
turned eastward to the Marne River, 
which the German left, attacking 
from the east, had already attained. 
Apparently every fortified post be- 
tween Belgium and Paris has been 
captured except Maubeuge, on the 
frontier, which still holds out against 
its besiegers, altho two of its five 
forts have fallen. What were sup- 
posed to be the strongest of the chain 
of fortresses protecting France on 
this side, Lille at the north end and 
Rheims at the south end, offered the 
least resistance. Both these cities 
were surrounded by seven detached 
forts, constituting what is known as 
an entrenched camp or fortress of 
the first class. Lille was evacuated 
several days before any enemy ap- 
peared. Its commander, General Al- 
exandre Percin, is variously reported 
to have been removed or imprisoned 
for abandoning the city, altho the ac- 
tion is excused on the ground that 
the fortifications were antiquated. 
Apparently Rheims was gained 
about as easily, for it surrendered to 
General Von Biilow without resist- 
ance on September 4, the same date 
on which it was taken over by the 
Germans as their headquarters 
forty-four years before. Twelve thou- 
sand prisoners and 410 guns fell into 
the hands of the Germans. This vic- 
tory, of which no explanation has 
transpired, was a great surprise to 
the outside world, which had heard 
little of the progress of General von 
Biilow’s army from Méziéres in the 
direction of Rethel and Rheims. 
Public attention has been concen- 
trated upon the right wing of the 
German force, which has fought its 
way from Brussels straight toward 
Paris, a distance of about a hundred 
miles, in two weeks. After overcom- 
ing the last resistance of the French 
and English at Soissons and Com- 
piégne, the way was cleared to Paris, 
and it was the expectation of lay 


The Germans 
Approach Paris 


' Strategists that an attack would 


soon be made upon the ring of forts 
surrounding the capital by the same 
methods which had been found so 
successful in reducing the northern 
strongholds. This apparently was also 
the expectation of the French, for 
the Government removed to Bordeaux 
ond Paris prepared for a second 
siege. General Gallieni was made mil- 








THE GREAT WAR 


September 1—British fight a_los- 
ing battle at Compiégne. Rus- 
sians defeated near Allenstein, 
East Prussia. St. Petersburg be- 
comes Petrograd. 

September 2—French Government 
removes from Paris to Bordeaux. 
Fighting at Montdidier and 
Anizy-le-Chateau, forty miles 
from Paris. 

September 3—Austrian army in 
Galicia overwhelmingly defeated 
by the Russians, who occupy 
Lemberg and Halicz. Germans 
reach Senlis, twenty-five miles 
from Paris. Lille occupied by 
Germans. 


September. 4—Paris prepares for 
a siege, but the German right 
wing passes by to the Marne 
River on the east. Austrians 
meet reverses in Russian Poland. 

September 5—Allies agree not to 
make peace separately. General 
von Biilow captures Rheims. 
Germans take Tormonde near 
Antwerp. ° 

ag sae 6—German forces from 

orraine effect junction near 
Chalons-sur-Marne with German 
left, which went from Belgium 
to Paris. 

September 7—The British cruiser 
“Pathfinder” blown up by a mine 
in the North Sea. Austrians oc- 
cupy Styri, south of Lemberg, 
and attack Przemysl, chief 
stronghold in Galicia. Russian 
Government announces annexa- 
tion of Galicia. 



































Bain 
WILL THE FRENCH CAPTURE MORE? 
The first German flag, belonging to one of the 
Bavarian regiments, to be captured by the 
French, was brought to Paris and hung in a 
window at the Ministry of War. Despite the 
progress of events the French are sanguine 
there will be many more 


itary governor and proclaimed his in- 
tention of holding the city to the 
last. Free trains were provided for 
all who wanted to leave, and pass- 
port requirements were suspended, so 
that the exodus should not be hin- 
dered by red tape. Big guns were 
brought from Dunkirk and Calais 
and new fortifications were thrown 
up. Houses and trees in the suburbs 
were razed so as to leave a zone of 
clear ground around the city thru 
which the enemy would have to ad- 
vance, exposed to the fire of the en- 
circling forts. Housekeepers laid in. 
supplies of provisions in order not 
to be reduced to such short rations 
as in 1871. 


Russia is conduct- 
ing two distinct 
campaigns; one to 
the north of Russian Poland toward 
Berlin, the other to the south of Rus-- 
sian Poland toward Vienna. In both 
cases the Russian forces have been 
victorious. In the northern campaign 
they have driven back the Germans 
as far as Kénigsberg, the first forti- 
fied city of East Prussia, which they 
have besieged. In the southern cam- 
paign they have driven back the 
Austro-Hungarians as far as Lem- 
berg, the capital of Galicia, which 
they have captured. Of the two 
movements the latter is the most im- 
portant, not so much because of the 
loss of Lemberg, for this is an un- 
fortified city, but because of the very 
severe defeat to the Austro-Hun- 
garian army in the field. 

Galicia is the largest and most 
northerly of the Austrian crown- 
lands with a population of about 
eight millions, mostly Slavs, about 
equally divided between Roman 
Catholic Poles and Greek Catholic 
Ruthenians. The Ruthenians, mostly 
peasants, resent the political and fi- 
nancial supremacy of the Poles and 
have of late shown a desire to unite 
with their Little Russian brethren 
under Russian rule. 

Recent prosecutions at Lemberg 
and in Hungary have disclosed the 
existence of a pro-Russian propa- 
ganda in a religious guise, appar- 
ently instigated from St. Peters- 
burg. (See The Independent of April 
6, 1914.) So the Russian occupation 
of this region is doubtless welcomed 
by a considerable part of the popula- 
tion. 

Galicia, lying beyond the Car- 
pathian Mountains, has no natural 
defenses against Russia on its fron- 
tier, and the chief obstacle to the 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN THE EAST 


The Russians have invaded East Prussia as far as Kénigsberg and Galicia as far as Przemysl. The 
Austrians who had invaded Poland nearly to Radom, Ivangorod and Lublin have been driven back 


Russian invasion from the east con- 
sisted of the numerous tributaries to 
the Dniester River and the forts 
at the bridges. The main Austrian 
army was engaged in the west, where 
it had invaded Russia down the val- 
ley of the Vistula River and ap- 
peared before Radom. The Russians 
opposed this movement with suffi- 
cient force to keep the Austrian 
army away from Lublin, Ivangorod 
and Kholm while they concentrated 
their chief efforts on the valley of 
the Dneister in eastern Galicia. The 
Austrians tried to protect Lemberg 
by holding a line stretching north 
and south from Kamionka on the 
Bug River to Halicz on the Dniester, 
but were routed in a hard-fought en- 
gagement of several days ending on 
September 3 in the capture of Ha- 
licz. The Austrian army is reported 
to have lost 25,000 men, killed and 
wounded, and the Russians to have 
taken 70,000 prisoners and 300 guns. 
The defeated army rallied back of 
Lemberg and is holding the lake re- 
gion about Grodek. The chief defense 
of Galicia, however, is the fortress 
ef Przemysl (pronounced Pshem’- 
yzl), which the Russians are already 
attacking. On entering Lemberg the 
Russians telephoned their arrival to 
Vienna and announced that the name 
of the city had been changed to Lvov. 

The Russians occupied without re- 
sistance Czernowitz, the capital of 
Bukowina, an Austrian duchy, east 
of Galicia. 

On account of the gallantry dis- 
played by Jewish soldiers before 


Lemberg the Russian Government 
has made many of them officers, a 
thing until now forbidden in the 
Russian army, and has announced 
that Jews will be admitted to politi- 
cal rights and official positions. 


The British .are ap- 
parently collecting 
troops at Ostend for 
an attack in force on the Germans 
occupying Belgium. The Canadian 
contingent and the Sikhs brought 
from India via Canada are said to 
have been landed there and also, it 
is reported, Russian troops from 
Archangel. No hint of this maneuver 
has appeared in the cablegrams, but 
Americans from London arriving in 
New York by recent steamers state 
that 70,000 Cossacks were trans- 
perted from Archangel on the Arctic 
Ocean to Aberdeen, sent by rail at 
night to the south of England and 
thence across the Channel. 

The English cannot ship troops 
directly to Antwerp without viola- 
tion of Dutch neutrality, for the delta 
of the Scheldt is in Holland. Access 
to Antwerp may, however, be ob- 
tained from Ostend, only sixty miles 
away, by way of Bruges and Ghent. 
In order to cut this line of communi- 
cations the Germans attacked Ter- 
monde on the Scheldt, twenty miles 
from Antwerp. Then the Belgians cut 
the dykes and so forced them to re- 
tire, leaving some of their big guns 
stuck in the mud and some of their 
soldiers in trees. According to Bel- 
gian reports a thousand Germans 


The Fighting 
in Belgium 


were killed and three thousand 
wounded in this engagement. But 
finally the Germans captured and 
burnt Termonde and then advanced 
to the ramparts of Antwerp. 

Accounts of German brutality in 
Belgium with convincing detail con- 
tinue to accumulate. On the other 
hand, five American newspaper cor- 
respondents including Irvin S. Cobb 
and John T. McCutcheon report that 
they have not been able to find any 
evidence of the mistreatment of pris- 
oners or non-combatants in the Bel- 
gian or French territory conquered 
by the Germans. 

At Louvain it appears that the 
church of Saint Pierre, dating from 
the fifteenth century, and the Uni- 
versity which occupied the ware- 
house of the clothmakers’ gild, were 
burnt, but the town hall of the same 
date, the chief architectural monu- 
ment of the place, was saved. 

Dinant, a Belgian town south of 
Namur, has been demolished like 
Louvain on the ground that German 
troops were fired upon by civilians. 

Sir John French, commander-in- 
chief of the British forces, reports 
the loss of 15,000 officers and men 
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International News 
HOW ANTWERP REMEMBERS A ZEPPELIN 
On the night of August 25, a Zeppelin bom- 
barded the city of Antwerp, and on other nights 
following there have been similar visits. More 
than 700 houses have been damaged 
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during the fighting in France and 
Belgium from August 23 to Septem- 
ber 2. This is probably about one- 
tenth of the entire British force en- 
gaged. 

The losses of the Germans, since 
they were charging fortified posts, is 
doubtless very much greater in pro- 
portion and is conservatively esti- 
mated as over two hundred thousand. 


At the opening of 
Japanese Attack the Diet a Septem- 

Kiao-chau - ber 5, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Baron Kato, gave 
as the reasons for Japan’s entrance 
into the war that the British Govern- 
ment had early in August asked 
Japan for assistance in accordance 
with the terms of the Anglo-Japan- 
ese agreement, and that the posses- 
sion by Germany of a fortified naval 
base at Kiao-chau threatened the 
commerce of the Pacific and the 
peace of the Far East. 

The Japanese on August 27 block- 
aded Tsing-tao, the seaport of the 
Kiao-chau territory, and also landed 
a force on the Shan-tung peninsula 
which completely isolated the Ger- 
man port from the outside world. 




















Paul Thompson 

NOT A SUFFRAGE DREAM, BUT A FACT 

Women now conduct nearly all the businesses 

f Paris and Berlin. They act as car conductors, 

mail carriers, delivery servants, and perform all 
the duties which usually fall to men. 
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FRANCE’S FAMOUS TURCOS ON THE WAY TO THE FRONT 
The Turcos, who come from Algeria, are famous as horsemen and for their marksmanship. They 
are trained to fight from childhood. The dispatches have already told of their brilliance and ardor 
against the Germans 


Two Japanese fleets have shelled the 
town and two _ hydro-aeroplanes 
launched from a warship past over 
it and dropt bombs on the wireless 
station. 

The Chinese Government has pro- 
tested in vain to the world against 
the violation of her neutrality by the 
Japanese in landing troops on the 
Shan-tung peninsular for the attack 
on.the German enclave of Kiao-chau. 


On Septem- 
ber 5 the 
represent- 
atives of the three allied powers in 
London, Sir Edward Grey, the Brit- 
ish Secretary for Foreign Affairs; 
M. Paul Cambon, the French Ambas- 
sador, and Count Beckendorff, the 
Russian Ambassador, signed a proto- 
col containing the following agree- 
ment: 


The British, French and Russian 
Governments mutually engage not to 


The Entente Becomes 
an Alliance 


conclude peace separately during the. 


present war. The three Governments 
agree that when the terms of peace 
come to be discussed no one of the 
allies will demand conditions of peace 
without the previous agreement of each 
of the other allies. 

This is designed to prevent what 
was said by German writers before 
the war would be the German policy, 
that is, to conquer France first and 
then by offering generous terms win 
her support in attacking Russia and 
Great Britain. 


The College of Cardinals 
met in the Sistine Chapel 
on August 31 for the 
election of a successor to the late 
Pope Pius X. There were fifty-seven 
cardinals present, among them Car- 


dinal Farley of New York, who was 
already in Europe. Cardinal Gibbons 
of Baltimore and Cardinal O’Con- 
nell of Boston arrived just after the 
election. The conclave began its ses- 
sion on‘ Monday evening, and at 
eleven o’clock on Friday morning 
Cardinal della Chiesa of Bologna 
received the necessary two-thirds 
vote. Following the traditional 
ceremony the canopies above the 
thrones of all of the other cardinals 
were lowered and he was asked what 
name he had chosen. He replied 
Benedict XV. 

Then, the new Pope drest in a 
flowing white robe and red slippers, 
with a red stole and the “Fisher- 
man’s ring,” received the homage of 
the cardinals, who approaching one 
by one kissed his feet and hands and 
were given the papal benediction. 
After this he appeared in the 
basilica of St. Peter’s and on the bal- 
cony to bless the crowds assembled 
there. 

Pope Pius X was of peasant ori- 
gin but the new Pope comes like 
Pope Leo XIII from the Italian no- 
bility. He is the son of the Marchese 
della Chiesa, and was born at Pegli, 
near Genoa, November 21, 1854. He 
was appointed Archbishop of Bo- 
logna in 1907 and was created car- 
dinal only last May. 

The new Pope is not one of those 
whose names have been prominent- 
ly mentioned and he is not well 
known in this country. The fact 
that shortly after his ordination 
to the priesthood in 1878 he was se- 
lected by Cardinal Rampolla as his 
secretary and was associated with 
him for many years, first at Madrid 
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and afterwards at Rome, is taken as 
an indication that the new Pope will 
be inclined to follow the policies 
which Cardinal Rampolla, as Secre- 
tary of State under Leo XIII was 
carrying out. It was expected that 
Cardinal Rampolla would succeed 
Pope Leo but Austria intervened by 
the exercise of the historic Spanish 
veto. Pope Benedict has appointed 
Cardinal Dominic Ferrata, formerly 
Nuncio at Paris, as his Secretary of 
State. 


Altho changed 
considerably since 
its‘ passage in the 
House the Clayton bill supplement- 
ing the Sherman act, and the second 
number of the Administration’s anti- 
trust program, on Wednesday past 
the Senate by the almost overwhelm- 
ing vote of forty-six to sixteen. 
Seven Republicans and the Senate’s 
lone Progressive—Mr. Poindexter, of 
Washington—voted for the bill. Of 


The Senate Passes 
the Clayton Bill 


the wing known as the progressive 
Republicans only Senator Borah 
voted against it. 

As amended, the bill provides fines 
and imprisonments for officers of 
corporations ‘convicted of offenses 
against the trust laws, while in.com- 
peting corporations with a capital of 
more than $1,000,000, after two 
years all interlocking directorates are 
forbidden. Railroad directors also 
are forbidden membership on boards 
of corporations dealing in se- 
curities, railroad supplies or con- 
tracts. All exclusive or tying con- 
tracts which restrict the independ- 
ence of purchasers are forbidden as 
well as the formation of holding com- 
panies whose purposes are to lessen 
competition or create monopoly. Un- 
der an amendment of Senator Cum- 
mins’ providing that “the labor of 
human beings is neither a com- 
modity or article of commerce,” la- 
bor unions, it is thought, will be ex- 
empt from the statute. 














Bain 


FANCY OR FACT? 
Without knowing the occasion, this picture might be startling to some, plainly showing as it does, 


General Joffre, the Co 


mmander-in-Chief of the French armies, in an attitude of surrender to 


Emperor William. It was made, however, at the Swiss maneuvers, when France and Germany 
were still friends 


On Friday, September 4, President 
Wilson appeared before both houses 
of Congress to urge the passage of 
an emergency tax to make up for the 
losses in revenue sustained by the 
Government as a result of the Euro- 
pean war. Compared with the month 
of August last year, there has been 
a falling off of more than $10,000,- 
000 in customs revenue, a state of 
things, said the President, that it 
would be unwise to allow to con- 
tinue. The Treasury, he said, was 
sufficiently strong to meet any de- 
mands that might be made upon it, 
but in the present unsettled business 
situation the $75,000,000 or $100,- 
000,000 additional revenue needed 
could not be withdrawn from the 
banks without the possibility of seri- 
ous consequences. 

Following the President’s address, 
the Ways and Means Committee was 
summoned by Chairman Underwood 
and a tentative bill drafted. Lux- 
uries, according to the present sense 
of the committee, such as amusement 
tickets, cigars, chewing gum, as well 
as beer, whiskey and many soft 
drinks, motion picture films, will be 
levied upon to raise the larger por- 
tion of the war tax. 


In line with the Ad- 
ministration’s ap- 
e parent policy of 
composing all ‘the troubles of Latin- 
American states by treaties is the 
new agreement arranged with the 
Republic of Panama by the Ameri- 
can Minister, William Jennings 
Price, and signed. by. representatives 
of the two Governments, Septem- 
ber 2. é 

Under the new treaty, which re- 
places the Davis agreement of 1904, 
the United States gains control of 
the waters of Colon and Ancon, to- 
gether with certain other rights, 
while a large tract of land known 
as “The Savannahs” which will place 
the city of Panama in direct physical 
communication with the rest of the 
country hitherto cut off by the Canal 
Zone, is ceded to the republic. No 
railway, however, is to be built 
across this connecting territory ex- 
cept with the consent of the United 
States, and it is expressly stipulated 
that for the purpose of defending the 
Canal or any of its approaches it 
may be retaken and reoccupied at 
will. 

The two harbors of Colon and An- 
con, which pass under the absolute 
control of the United States, are to 
be fortified and used as places of op- 
eration and defense. The piers on 
the Colon waterfront, estimated to 
have cost approximately $2,500,000, 
also pass under the control of the 
American Government. The treaty. 


Our New Treaty 
with Panama 
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BEARING AMERICAN AID TO WARRING EUROPE 
The steamship ‘“‘Red Cross,” fitted up by the American Red Cross Society and carrying surgeons 
and nurses, and: thousands of pounds of bandages, gauzes, absorbent cotton, medical and surgical 
supplies, sailed from New York on Tuesday, September 8. She carries seven units of the Relief 
Corps; two will be landed in England, two La France, and one each for Germany, Russia and 
Belgium 


which now goes before both the Pan- 
aman and American Senates for rat- 
ification, has been under negotiation 
for four years, but until now it has 
been impossible to get Panama to 
give a full agreement. 


The _ pacification 
plan submitted to 
the warring fac- 
tions in Santo Domingo by the com- 
missioners whom President Wilson 
sent to the island was accepted with 
little delay. It had the support of a 
regiment of marines who had been or- 
dered to the island on a naval trans- 
port, and there were six United 
States warships in Dominican or 
Haytian waters. The plan involved 
the retirement of President Bordas, 
who has been called “the Huerta of 
Santo Domingo,” to make way for a 
provisional President, named by the 
several candidates for the Presi- 
dency. 

Bordas retired, and Congress 
elected Dr. Ramon Baez. Troops on 
both sides had been disarmed, and 
political prisoners released. The new 
President is to order an election, and 
the agreement provides that he shall 
not be a candidate. This election will 
be held, it is understood, under rules 
laid down by Mr. Wilson’s commis- 
sion, and is to be supervised by 
Americans. At the time of his elec- 
tion, Dr. Baez was President of 
Santo Domingo’s National Board of 
Health. The son of Buenaventura 
Baez who held the Presidency for 
five terms, he is said to be a man of 
refinement and broad views, who has 
been identified with no faction. 


Peace in Santo 
Domingo 


The _ prospects 
for an agree- 
ment with Za- 
pata and Villa, assuring an early 
peace in Mexico, which last week 
seemed promising, have again been 
dashed thru the failure to arrange 
an acceptable settlement with Za- 


Fear New Mexican 
Revolution 


pata, and thru the continuance of the 
new revolt in southern Mexico. 
Carranza has definitely refused to 
accede to Zapata’s demands which 
were made to him by Gen. Antonio 
Villareal and Luis Cabrera, when 
they visited the rebel chieftain in 
Morelos to arrange a compromise. In 
the statement which was given out at 
the Presidential office in the National 
Palace on September 6, General Car- 
ranza says that to accept Zapata’s 
terms would be for him to abandon 
his leadership of the Constitutional- 
ists and the plan of Guadalupe. In- 
stead he invites Zapata and his fel- 
low-chieftains to show their sinceri- 
ty in desiring reforms by attending 
the convention called for the first of 
October to discuss a program. 


More than 12,000 Constitutional- 
ists under the command of General 
Jesus Carranza have been cut off on 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec near 
Tierra Blanca by ex-Federals under 
the command of Generals Rodriguez 
and Tellez. Unless reinforcements 
are sent to relieve the beleaguered 
Constitutionalists their position will 


-be critical. : 


Practically the first official recog- 
nition. by the Constitutionalists of 
the occupation of Vera Cruz by the 
United States came in a decree pub- 
lished on September 1, regulating 
customs entering Mexico by way of 
Vera Cruz. Under the new order 
merchandise which has already paid 
duties at Vera Cruz is exempted 
from payment at Orizaba, when the 
Mexicans established a customs 
house after the American occupa- 
tion. The decree says that no docu- 
ment issued by the Vera Cruz cus- 
toms house will be accepted as evi- 
dence of payment of duties there, as 
“the legal validity” of the de facto 
customs house at Vera Cruz “is not 
recognized.” Opinion in Washington 
varies as to the meaning of the de- 
cree. In some quarters it is believed 
to be an effort to deflect commerce 
naturally passing by way of Vera 
Cruz to other Mexican ports when 
the Constitutionalists can collect the 
reveriue of which they are sorely in 
need. The chief embarrassment 
caused by the Carranza order will be 
in the oil shipments from Tampico 
for the use of the railroads. 








rifice; and 


these things; and 


cause of peace; 


A DAY OF PRAYER FOR THE NATION 


PROCLAMATION OF THE: PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Whereas, great nations of the world have taken up arms against 
one another and war now draws millions of men into battle whom the 
counsel of statesmen have not been able to save from the terrible sac- 


Whereas, in this as in all things it is our privilege and duty to 
seek counsel and succor of Almighty God, humbling ourselves before 
Him, confessing our weakness and our lack of any wisdom equal to 


Whereas, it is the especial wish and longing of the people of the 
United States, in prayer and counsel and all friendliness, to serve the 


Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of 
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America, do designate Sunday, the fourth day of October next, a day 
of prayer and supplication, and do request all God-fearing persons 
to repair on that day to their places of worship, there to unite their 
petitions to Almighty God, that overruling the counsel of men, set- 
ting straight the things they cannot govern or alter, taking pity on 
the nations now in the throes of conflict, in His mercy and goodness 
showing a way where men can see none, He vouchsafe His children to 
heal again and restore once more that concord among men and nations 
without which there can be neither happiness nor true friendship 
nor any wholesome fruit of toil or thought in the world; praying 
also to this end that He forgive us our sins,-our ignorance of His 
holy will, our wilfulness and many errors, and lead us in the paths of 


obedience to places of vision and to thoughts and counsels that purge 
and make wise. 

















The Burgomaster of Ghent Cables an 
Appeal to the American Nation 














Our special representative at the seat of war, Major Louis Livingston Seaman, 
cables to us, thru the American Consul at Ostend, the following message to the 
American President and people from the Burgomaster of Ghent. No city could 
present a stronger appeal to American sympathies, for it was at Ghent, on Decem- 
ber 24, 1814, that was signed the treaty of peace between Great Britain and the 
United States which put an end to the second—and we confidently hope—the last 
war between English-speaking peoples. For a hundred years this treaty has re- 
mained unbroken and every cause of disagreement has been settled by amicable 
negotiation or arbitration. It would be peculiarly distressing to Americans and Eng- 
lish alike that the city thus dedicated a century ago to the cause of peace should 
be crushed under the iron heel of the invader.—THE EDITOR. 


Office of the Burgomaster, 
City of Ghent, September 3, 1914 
Monsieur—I have read with emotion and at the same time with great satisfaction 
the generous and powerful appeal that you have addressed to the President of the United 
States of America. I am deeply grateful to you and, in the name of my fellow citizens, I 
thank you with all my heart. 


I am also glad to léarn that you have interested yourself in our Ghent ambulances 
and our asylums for refugees. 

I add my voice to your appeal and I beg you to urge the President of the United 
States to exert all of his efforts in order that we may soon see an end of the war and that 
the inhumanity of the conflict here may be lessened. 

The City of Ghent, in which was concluded the Treaty of Peace of 1814, puts itself 
confidently under the high protection of the American nation. 

Pray accept, Monsieur, assurances of my distinguished consideration. 


E. Braun 


Monsieur Louis Livingston Seaman Burgomaster of Ghent 











ENGLAND’S RED CROSS PREPARATIONS 


BY MAJOR LOUIS LIVINGSTON SEAMAN 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE INDEPENDENT AT THE FRONT 


N the eve of a tragedy that 
QO prove the most momen- 
; tous in history, that threat- 
ens to convert Europe into a shamble 
and temporarily turn its civilization 
back to barbarism, it may be of in- 
terest to your readers to know what 
England is doing for the care of her 
soldiers who go forth to guard her 
honor and protect her traditions. 
Will there be in this struggle a repe- 
tition of the experiences of the 
Crimea where 50,000 men were sac- 
rificed to preventable diseases and 
only 2000 died from battle casual- 
ties? Or as in the Boer war, where 
the proportion of those killed in ac- 
tion to those who perished from dis- 
ease was as one to-ten? Or as in the 
Spanish-American war, where the 
victims of preventable disease were 
thirteen times more than _ those 
whe fell in battle? Or will rational 
sanitation and proper dietary be sub- 
stituted for traditional incompetency 
and neglect, thereby reversing these 
monstrous proportions, and by so 
doing saving the army for the legit- 
imate purpose of smashing its en- 
emy instead of allowing it to become 
a peripatetic hospital incapable of 
either offense or defense? That is the 
question upon whose answer may de- 
vend victory or defeat in the tragedy 
now convulsing Europe. 

I arrived in Liverpool five days 
ago. In the Mersey a troop ship 
swarming with soldiers was out- 
bound for the French coast to join 
the British expeditionary forces al- 
ready there. The city was alive with 
military preparation, and in the vari- 
ous hospitals thousands of beds had 
already been assigned for the sick 
and wounded in anticipation of their 
arrival from the front. In the beau- 
tiful old city of Chester the race 
course with its extensive buildings 
had been utilized as a temporary 
Red Cross headquarters and mob- 
ilization camp. In Worcester I found 
a local Red Cross Society had been 
organized and fully equipped, and 
many private residences were being 
placed at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment to be used for the reception of 
the sick and wounded. The University 
of Birmingham has been transformed 
into a military hospital; 1000 beds 
are ready for use and a full staff of 
surgeons and trained nurses appoint- 
ed. In Oxford and Rugby additional 
preparations are being made, and in 
the London hospitals thousands of 
beds have been placed at the dis- 
Dosal of the military authorities. 

The headquarters of the Red Cross 
Society is in Devonshire House. This 


great organization is being admira- 
bly equipped in every county in Eng- 
land to work in harmony with the 
military and naval officials. It has the 
support of the Royal Family and 
many of rank are volunteering their 
services, among whom I saw Queen 
Amelie of Portugal herself a gradu- 
ate of medicine. The society pro- 
poses, with the approval of the War 
Office and Admiralty, to fit out hos- 
pital ships and to furnish trained 
nurses for duty at home and abroad. 

There I met Sir Frederick Treves 
busily engaged organizing Queen Al- 
exandra’s special nurses, fifty of 
whom leave for the Continent daily. 

The work of the society will be 
ably supplemented by voluntary aid 
from other sources than England. 
Under the efficient management of 
the American Ladies in England, 
presided over by Her Grace, the 
Duchess.of Marlboro, there will soon 








KITCHENER’S COUNSEL TO 
THE BRITISH SOLDIER 


You are ordered abroad as a sol- 
dier of the King to help our French 
comrades against the invasion of a 
common enemy. 


You have to perform a_ task 
which will need your courage, your 
energy and your patience. 


Remember that the honor of the 
British army depends on your in- 
dividual conduct. 

It will be your duty not only to 
set an example of discipline and 
perfect steadiness under fire, but 
also to maintain the most friendly 
relations with those whom you are 
helping in this struggle. 

The operations in which you will 
be engaged will for the most part 
take place in a friendly country and 
you can your own country no 
better service than in showing 
yourself in France and Belgium in 
the true character of a British sol- 
dier by being invariably courteous, 
considerate and kind. 

Never do anything likely to in- 
jure or destroy property and al- 
ways look upon rioting as a dis- 
graceful act. 

You are sure to meet with a wel- 
come and to be trusted. Your con- 
duct must justify that welcome and 
that trust. 


Your duty cannot be done unless 
your health is sound, so keep con- 
stantly on your guard against any 
excesses. 

In this new experience you may 
find temptation both in wine and 
women. You must entirely resist 
both temptations and while treat- 
ing all women with perfect cour- 
tesy you should avoid any inti- 
macy. 

Do your duty bravely. Fear God 
and honor the King. 




















be established near the Channel coast 
a hospital for surgical cases, with 
250 beds and fully equipped with 
medical, surgical and nursing staffs. 
An ambulance ship with two floating 
motor ambulances, and others for 
land purposes, will transport the 
wounded from the French and Bel- 
gium shores. 

The Boy Scouts have proved an in- 
valuable auxiliary to the service as 
errand boys, messengers and in in- 
numerable ways. Over 60,000 Ger- 
mans were in England at the out- 
break of the war, among them many 
spies. Thru the activity and vigilance 
of the Boy Scouts a large number of 
them were arrested and imprisoned. 

It was most fortunate for Great 
Britain that her fleet was not dis- 
banded after the recent naval re- 
view, but was held on waiting orders. 
At the critical moment every ship 
was fully manned and in position for 
Channel work. 

The greatest secrecy is being 
maintained by the Government. Even 
the expeditionary force had no idea 
of its destination until its arrival in 
Belgium and France. Its transfer 
was accomplished with dispatch and 
without a single casualty. 

At Wandsworth Common a large 
school has been requisitioned and 
made ready with 400 beds and other 
hospital equipment in anticipation of 


a possible German invasion or raid, ° 


and all the hospitals of England have 
assigned a certain number of beds 
for the sick and wounded. Many no- 
blemen have offered their country 
houses on the east coast for hospi- 
tals, including Dunrobin Castle in 
Scotland, the seat of the Duke of 
Sutherland, and Kenwood, Hem- 
stead, the beautiful home of the 
Grand Duke Michael of Russia, and 
medical, surgical and nursing staffs 
assigned to them. 

Such in brief covers the prelimi- 
nary preparations for the care of the 
soldier. What methods. have been 
adopted for his protection in the long 
campaign abroad, where impure wa- 
ter, auto-intoxication, microbic in- 
fection and contagious diseases claim 
the highest mortality, can only be 
told as the war progresses. All troops 
and others connected with the service 
have been immunized against ty- 
phoid fever, and if the excellent ad- 
vice of Lord Kitchener to his men is 
strictly followed—advice that is even 
better than that given by Polonius 
to his son—the honor of England 
may well be trusted to the honor and 
courage of her defenders. 

Ghent, Belgium 
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THE FIRST NAVAL ACTION 


BY ONE WHO TOOK PART IN IT 
Printed by Special Arrangement with the New York World 


S to our fight off Heligoland, 
A think I can say that the pa- 

pers are magnifying what 
was really but an affair of outposts. 
We destroyers went in and lured the 
enemy out, and had lots of exc:te- 
ment. The big fellows then came up 
and did some excellent target prac- 
tise, and we were very glad to see 
them come; but they ought not to 
cousider that we had a fight, because 
it was a massacre, not a fight. It was 
superb generalship, having over- 
whelming forces on the spot; but 
there really was nothing for them to 
dc except shoot the enemy, even as 
pa shoots pheasants. 

The fight did us of the destroyers 
more good than it did our big fel- 
lows; for my humble opinion, based 
on limited observation, is that no 
ship is really herself until she has 
been under fire. The second time 
she goes into action you may judge 
her character. She is not likely to do 
normally well the first time. We all 
need to be stiffened, and then given 
a week or two to take it all in. After 
that we are set. A ship will always 
do better in her second action. 


A DIFFERENCE IN THE POINT OF VIEW 


To see the old “Fearless” charging 
around the field of fight in her sec- 
ond engagement, seeking fresh foes, 
was most inspiriting. Till the “big 
brothers” came up she was absolutely 
ali in all to us, and she has no bigger 
guns than we have. I also learn that 
there is all the difference in the 
world between a four-inch gun in a 
cruiser and a four-inch gun in a de- 
stroyer. I would regard a cruiser 
armed with a three-inch as about a 
match for a destroyer with a four- 
inch; but, then, I have personally 
only looked at it from the destroyer 
point of view; but it must be more 
unpleasant to have half a dozen shots 
plumped accurately and together at 
vou, with well-arranged fire control 
guiding them, watching their fall and 
applying corrections to range scien- 
tifically and dispassionately, rather 
than to have isolated shots banged 
off from a vibrating, pulsing de- 
stroyer, turning this way and that, 
with no one to look where the shot 
falls except perhaps the captain, who 
has a lot of other things to attend to. 
We have no spare personnel, no range 
finder, no masts to look down from. 
No destroyer today will ever engage 
a cruiser, even of the lightest, by 
daylight, save at a very great dis- 
advantage and with very great risk 
to herself. 

Have you ever noticed a dog rush 
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in on a flock of sheep and scatter 
them? He goes for the nearest and 
barks, and goes so much faster than 
the flock that it bunches up with its 
companions. The dog then barks at 
another, and the sheep spread out 
fan-wise. So all around in front of 
the dog there is a semicircle of sheep, 
and behind him none. That was much 
what we did at seven a. m. on the 
28th. The sheep were the German 
torpedo craft, who fell back just on 
the limits of the range and tried to 
lure us within the fire of the Heligo- 
land forts; but a cruiser came out 
and engaged our “Arethusa.” They 
had a real heart-to-heart talk while 
we looked on, and a few of us tried 
to shoot at the enemy, too, tho it was 
beyond our distance. 

We were getting nearer and near- 
er Heligoland all the time. There 
was a thick mist, and I expected 
every minute to find the forts on the 
island bombarding us. So the “Are- 
thusa” presently drew off, after land 
ing at least one good shell on the 
enemy. The enemy gave every bit as 
good as he got there. We then re- 
formed, but a strong destroyer be- 
longing to the submarines got chased 
and the “Arethusa” and “Fearless” 
went back to look after her, and we 
presently heard a hot action astern. 
So the captain in command of the 
flotilla turned us around, and we 
went back to help, but they had 
driven the enemy off, and on our ar- 
rival told us to form up on the “Are- 
thusa.” 


A COVEY OF STEEL PARTRIDGES 


When we had partly formed and 
were very much bunched together, a 
fine target, suddenly out of the ev- 
erywhere arrived five or six shells, 
not 150 yards away. We gazed at 
whence they came, and again five or 
six stabs of fire pierced the mist. 
and we made out a four-funneled 
cruiser of the “Breslau” class. Those 
five stabs were her guns going off. 
We waited fifteen seconds, and shots 
and the noise of guns arrived pretty 
well simultaneously, fifty yards away. 
Her next salvo went over us, and I 
personally ducked as they whirred 
overhead like a covey of fast part- 
ridges. You would suppose the cap- 
tain had done this sort of thing all 
his life. He went full speed ahead at 
once at the first salvo to string the 
bunch out and thus offer less target, 
and the commodore from the “Are- 
thusa” made a signal to us to attack 
with torpedoes. 

So we swung round at right an- 
gles and charged full speed at the 


enemy, like a hussar attack. We got 
away at the start magnificently and 
led the field, so all the enemy’s firing 
was aimed at us for the next ten 
minutes. When we got so close that 
the debris of their shells fell on 
board we altered our course and so 
threw them out in their reckoning of 
our speed, and they had all their 
work to do over again. Humanly 
speaking, the captain, by twisting 
and turning at the psychological mo- 
ment, saved us; actually, I feel that 
we were in.God’s keeping those days. 

After ten minutes we got near 
enough to fire our torpedo, and then 
turned back to the “Arethusa.” Next 
our follower arrived just where we 
had been and fired his torpedo, and, 
of course, the enemy fired at him in- 
stead of at us; what a blest relief! 
After the destroyers came the “Fear- 
less,” and she stayed on the scene. 
Soon we found that she was engag- 
ing a three-funneler, the “Mainz”; 
so off we started again, now for the 
“Mainz,” the situation being that the 
crippled “‘Arethusa” was too tubby 
to do anything but be defended by 
us, her children. 


THE CRUISERS COME UP 


Scarcely, however, had we started 
when from out the mist and across 
our front, in furious pursuit, came 
the first cruiser squadron—the town 
class, “Birmingham,” etc.—each unit 
a match for three “Mainzes’”’; and as 
we looked and reduced speed they 
opened fire, and the clear “bang- 
bang!” of their guns was just a 
cooling drink. To see a real big four- 
funneler spouting flame — which 
flame denoted shells starting, and 
those shells not at us, but for us— 
was the most cheerful thing possible. 

Once we were in safety I hated it. 
We had just been having our own 
imaginations stimulated on the sub- 
ject of shells striking; now, a few 
minutes later, to see another ship, 
net three miles away, reduced to a 
piteous mass of unrecognizability, 
wreathed in black fumes from which 
flared out angry gouts of fire, like 
Vesuvius in eruption, as an unend- 
ing stream of hundred-pound shells 
burst on board it, just pointed the 
moral and showed us what might 
have been. 

The “Mainz” was immensely gal- 
lant. The last I saw of her, absolute- 
ly wrecked alow and aloft, her whole 
midships a fuming inferno, she had 
one gun forward and one aft still 
spitting forth fury and defiance like 
a wildcat mad with wounds. 

Our own four-funnel friend re- 
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commenced at this juncture with a 
couple of salvos, but rather half- 
heartedly, and we really did not care 
a d—, for there, straight ahead of us, 
in lordly procession, like elephants 
walking thru a pack of dogs, came 
the “Lion,” “Queen Mary,” “Invinci- 
ble” and “New Zealand,” our battle 
cruisers, great and grim and uncouth 
as some antediluvian monsters. How 
solid they looked! How utterly earth- 
quaking! We pointed out our latest 
aggressor to them, whom they could 
not see from where they were. They 
past down the field of battle, with 
the little destroyers at their left, and 


destroyers on their right, and we 
went west, while they went east. Just 
a little later we heard the thunder of 
their guns for a space, and then all 
was silence, and we knew that was 
ali. 


A JULES* VERNE RESCUE 


Then occurred the most romantic, 
drimatic and piquant episode that 
modern war can ever show. The “De- 
fender,” having sunk an enemy, low- 
ered a whaler to pick up her swim- 
ming survivors. Before the whaler 
got back an enemy’s cruiser came up 
and chased the “Defender,” and thus 


she abandoned her whaler. Imagine 
their feelings, alone in an open boat, 
without food, twenty-five miles from 
the nearest land, and that land the 
enemy’s fortress, with nothing but 
fog and foes around them. Suddenly 
a swirl alongside, and up, if you 


please, pops His Britannic Majesty’s _ 


submarine E-4, opens his conning- 
tower, takes them all on board, shuts 
up again, dives, and brings them 
home, 250 miles. Is not that magnifi- 
cent? No novel would dare face the 
critics with an episode like that to 
it, except perhaps Jules Verne’s; and 
all true. 


ANOTHER DAY 


* 
“« 


HE sun, a lusty giant, gripped 

l the edge of the eastern hills, 

and slowly dtagged himself 
over their crests. For a*moment he 
rested on a rock and glanced around 
the four corners of the horizon as 
tho to get his bearings. Then, feel- 
ing his way between the trees, he 
crost snow-sheeted fields, clambered 
over frost-silvered fences, and strik- 
ing the road, strode down the valley 
toward the town. 

Past farmhouse and barn he went; 
cattle thumped in their stalls and 
lowed; from the chimney of the 
house smoke rose straight like a ram- 
rod. A man with two slopping pails 
of water came from the house and 
entered the barn. 

The houses began to huddle to- 
gether. A street of them: old houses 
with Colonial doorways and blinds 
drawn behind their tiny window 
panes. A white church with its wea- 
thered grey lock sticking straight 
above its head; its windows shut- 
tered. A store at the fork of the road 
was also tightly locked. Along an 
avenue of gaunt trees the sun past 
to the outskirts of the village where, 
in the pen, behind high walls, the 
animals were kept. 

The keeper at the gate saw him 
coming, and with a yawn pulled him- 
self from the easy chair by the fire. 
Crossing the room, he unlocked a 
little closet and drew down a lever. 
Simultaneously the clusters of arc 
lights at the four corners of the pen 
sputtered and went out. 

But the sun heeded not the inhos- 
pitable greyness. With measured 
steps, he scaled the wall stone by 
stone and dropt into the pen where, 
save for one exception, the animals 
were still asleep. 

“Four o’clock and al-l-l’s wel-l-l!” 
greeted his ears as he crept along 
the first row of cages. 


BY RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


“Four .o’clock and al-l-l’s wel-l-l!” 
a voice in another alley answered. 
Then up and down the cement walks 
between the tiers, the hour was an- 
gounced by drowsy men in blue with 
heavy truncheons dangling . from 
their wrists. 

Inquisitively the sun peeped be- 
tween the bars of the first row of 
pens. They were singularly alike in 
size and shape and fittings—little 
boxes with grated doors; within, a 
bunk, a bench and two buckets. As 
they lay there inert, the animals also 
looked singularly alike. Only when 
he touched them and they rolled on 


their backs could the sun see the dif- ' 


ference. Tho each face was coarse 
and set, each bore a different brand. 
One was “Thug,” another “Gambler,” 
another “Thief,” another “Forger.” 

He came finally to a row of cages 
apart and remote. Before them paced 
a man in blue who now and again 
pushed back the wicket of a gate and 
peered within. The sun glanced over 
his shoulder-to see what manner of 
pedigreed animal this was that 
should be so closely guarded. The 
beast was not asleep. He sat on the 
edge of his bunk staring straight 
ahead with fixed eyes. He was brand- 
ed “Murderer.” 

The sun fled the place only to find 
himself in a gaunt room from whose 
floor sprouted a gallows tree. He 
withdrew quickly and went into the 
recreation yard. 

Thence from building to building 
he past, from rope mill to mess hall, 
from mess hall to chapel, from chapel 
to the farther wall that he began to 
scale, as he had the first. 

“Five o’clock and al-l-l’s wel-l-l!” 
a voice called. Round and round the 
tiers of cages it reverberated. A 
gong clattered. The animals hearing 
it yawned and stretched in their 
bunks. Pts 
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“Thank God! Andther day’s gone!” 
murmured an animaf*branded “For- 
ger.” Slipping his” hand beneath 
the mattress, he drew out a pencil 
and a- small book in which he 
wrote, whispering his figures, “The 


‘3120th day. That leaves; me ninety 


to £06.” 

It was only the -3119th day, to be 
exact, but this animal counted each 
new day dead at its birth. 

Meantime the sun had been slowly 
climbing the farther wall stone by 
stone and had pulled himself over the 
coping. For a moment he sat there, 
then, leaping the road, reached his 
arm over the sill of dn open case- 
ment window of a cottage. On a bed 
across the room a woman was lying, 
her greying hair massed on the pil- 
low behind, a lock of it down across 
the eyes. One hand had strayed over 
the covers. 

With the tips of his slender fingers 
the sun touched her brow. 

“Is that you, dear heart?” she 
murmured. Then, half opening her 
eyes, she brushed aside the lock and 
laughed softly to herself. 

Her eyes opened wide now. They 
traveled around the room. She 
sighed. A hand stole out to the 
clothes piled on the chair beside the 
bed and pulled away two stockings. 
A wriggle beneath the covers. A 
jump, and she stood hurriedly draw- 
ing on a purple kimono. 

As she reached out a white arm to 
shut the casement, she fluttered her 
hand prisonward, stood for a mo- 
ment gazing at the grim grey walls, 
then almost reluctantly closed the 
window. 

“Thank God! Another day’s gone!” 
she said, scoring heavily a calendar 
beside the window. “The 3120th day. 
That leaves me ninety to wait.” 

She also counted the new day dead 
at its birth. 
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Paul Thompson 
NO OBSTACLES DETER THE DREADED UHLANS 


The Uhlans, the heavy cavalry squadrons of the German army, have made a name for themselves as famous and almost as dreaded as that of the 
Russian Cossacks. Appearing unexpectedly in places far in advance of the main army their daring and ruthlessness strikes terror into the heart 


of the enemy 
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GERMANS IMPROVISE BOATS TO CROSS THE MEUSE 
- Meuse forms a natural fortification to France and Belgium, which the Germans were able to cross only after great difficulty. As the bridges 
the heart tat all been destroyed, pontoon bridges were built, and when time was an essential, boats, as in the picture, were constructed from canvas, and 
the lances of the German lancers 














THE STRATEGY OF THE GREAT WAR 








THE WAR ON THE SEA 


Those who were readers of The In- 
dependent during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war will remember that the series 
of articles contributed to our columns 
by Park Benjamin were quoted more 
extensively than those of almost any 
other writer on the subject. After the 
war he continued his contributions 
in The Independent and they played 
a not inconsiderable part in upbuild- 
ing and increasing the efficiency of 
the American navy. Mr. Benjamin 
was graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy in 1867 and 
after two years in the service re- 
signed to devote himself to applied 
science and the legal aspects of in- 
vention. He was editor of the “Sci- 
entific American” to 1878 and is the 
author of “Early History of Elec- 
tricity” and “The History of the 
United States Naval Academy.” He 
has always taken an active and in- 
tense interest in naval affairs and 
has acted upon the official board .of 
visitors of the Naval Academy. Mr. 
Benjamin is one of the very few na- 
vul experts in America who, being 
free from official restrictions, is able 
to discuss freely the naval aspects of 
the Great War, and we are fortunate 
in being able to add him to our staff 
as naval editor during the coming 
months.—THE EDITOR. 


NY effort intelligently to es- 
Aim the naval situation in 

Europe is hampered by a 
censorship of singular imbecility, by 
consequent floods of fake dispatches 
and by a«continuous stream of ex- 
planations more ingenious than in- 
genuous from official sources. The 
resulting fog not only makes it 
difficult to deal with events as they 
occur, but compels a certain amount 
of delay for verification. Even then, 
if one really desires to be neutral and 
impartial and at the same time to 
take due heed of technical accuracy, 
he quickly finds himself invoking the 
readers’ forbearance at almost every 
turn and in the end to borrow Haz- 
litt’s epigram on Coleridge’s table- 
talk, begging to be allowed to start 
with no premises and come to no con- 
clusion. 

On July 21, twenty-two miles of 
British warships in double column 
past in review before the King—463 
vessels in all including sixty battle- 
ships and twelve battle-cruisers “fit 
to lie in the line,” besides fifty-four 
cruisers of lighter build and arma- 
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ment. Ten days later and four days 
before England’s declaration of war 
this mighty armada disappeared. Its 
destination has been kept a profound 
secret. It is supposed to be in the 
North Sea, and it is assumed that 
while one part is guarding the en- 
trances the other part is bottling the 
German fleet. 

By ‘persons who expected and de- 
sired an instant fight of colossal pro- 
portions, this state of affairs is un- 
satisfactory, and the British fleet is 
meeting much animadversion for not 
forthwith dragging the reluctant 
Teutons from their hiding places. 
But up to the present writin?* nei- 
ther criticism nor the persistent 
hearing of heavy guns in the vicinity 
of the “Dogger Bank” has precipi- 
tated a general action. 

All that is known to have happened 
is that a largely preponderating 
force of British battle-cruisers and 
destroyers went after some eight 
German cruisers lurking behind He- 
ligoland, and in eight hours’ conflict 
sank three of them and two destroy- 
ers. The remark of Commodore Pre- 
ble when under somewhat similar 
circumstances Decatur reported his 
capture of some Tripolitan ships 
seems apposite here: 

“And why did you not get more of 
them, sir?” 

On these slender premises, some 
deductions may be ventured. The 
British Home Fleet is fulfilling its 
whole function because (1) it has 
made German over-sea commerce 
for the time being impossible; (2) 
it has prevented any German naval 
attack upon the northern and west- 
ern coasts of France; (3) it has in- 
terposed a steel wall between the Ger- 
man ships and the English Channel 
and so rendered it safe to transport 
troops across the strait despite the 
existence of a hostile fleet in being. 

The non-arrival of battleships or 
battle-cruisers to support the eight 
German vessels in the recent encoun- 
ter seems to show that the main Ger- 
man fleet is in the Baltic rather than 
in the North Sea. For the British 
battle squadrons to follow it there 
thru the narrow sounds between 
Denmark and Sweden and thru wa- 
ters almost certainly mined would 
involve great peril and besides offer 
to Germany the advantage of fight- 
ing in the immediate neighborhood 
of its own harbors and dockyards. 

With the enemy’s fleet thus in- 


terned the resumption of traffic by 
the regular English steamer lines 
indicates that the ocean is sufficient- 
ly free from German cruisers. But 
how long this condition can be main- 
tained is another matter. The 
“Mainz,” sunk in the recent action, 
was a twenty-eight knot ship. Ger- 
many has several others like her. 
One or two of them escaping, say in 
a fog, could speedily paralyze trans- 
atlantic traffic and incidentally wipe 
out seriatim the lightly armed aux- 
iliary craft which are now patrolling 
between Halifax and Bermuda and 
hungrily hoping for prizes as fat as 
the “Vaterland,” now tied up in New 
York. Evidently it was to discour- 
age these light-heeled German gen- 
try, to whom such quarry as the 
“Olympic” or the “Adriatic” or the 
“Lusitania” was becoming altogether 
too attractive, that Admiral Beatty 
undertook his recent raid. 

Bottling an enemy’s fleet, how- 
ever, is an operation by no means 
always in favor of the bottler. The 
North Sea is amiable enough in July 
and August, but when the winter 
winds begin to blow and the heavy 
fogs come down it is anything but a 
pleasant cruising ground. The Ger- 
mans snug in Kiel and behind Heli- 
goland or in their own well-fortified 
Baltic harbors are in far more com- 
fortable circumstances than the Brit- 
ish ships which are forced to keep 
the open sea and wear themselves out 
against wind and weather and under 
constant nerve-racking strain. It is 
a new thing to see so great a fleet 
essay so great a task. Whether there 
be force or not in the German con- 
tention that it cannot be accom- 
plished, one can now appreciate the 
apparent indifference with which the 
second navy in the world submits, for 
the time being, to be imprisoned by 
the first. Persons who are arguing 
that the German fleet is quiescent 
because it was built “only for coast 
protection” do protest too much; the 
old firm of Neptune and X®olus, 
which will soon be working in its 
behalf, can furnish a much more 
conclusive reason. 

To all intents and purposes the 
French navy has also vanished. It 
has thirteen battleships, six armored 
cruisers, seventy submarines and 
eighty-three destroyers somewhere 
in the Mediterranean, presumably at 
Toulon. And they have been there 
since before the war began. Mean- 
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while the Aust?ian fleet has been pa- 
rading around the Adriatic with its 
four battleships. And these four bat- 
tleships continue to remain afloat! 

Exactly, in these circumstances, 
what the French navy is for is a 
mystery. If Italy should take arms 
against Austria the precise utility of 
the “Dante” or the “Leonardo da 
Vinci” or the “Giulio Cesare” or of 
the four other battleships of the Ital- 
ian second squadron will admit of no 
doubt whatever. The defeat at Lissa 
rankles in the Italian breast as deep- 
ly as it did forty-five years ago, and 
there will be no room in the Adriatic 
for both an Italian and an Austrian 
navy. And the work of the Italian 
navy during the Tripolitan war was 
a splendid showing of preparedness 
and efficiency. ~ 

The episode of the German battle- 
cruiser “Goeben” is the greatest na- 
val surprize of the war. This is a 
new and very powerful ship, com- 
pleted in 1912, having a speed of 
28.6 knots, of 22,400 tons displace- 
ment and mounting in her main bat- 
tery ten eleven-inch gums. At the 
outbreak of hostilities she was in the 
Mediterranean. So also was the 
French navy, which she did not seem 
to interest. So also was the British 
second battle-cruiser squadron (three 
ships of the “Inflexible” class) and 
the four ships of the first cruiser 
squadron. The “Goeben” could proba- 
bly manage any one of the English 
battle-cruisers and any two of the 
ordinary cruisers, despite the fact 
that the “Inflexible”’ has eight 
twelve-inch guns. She started in by 
valorously destroying two French 


bases on the coast of Algeria. Then 
it was reported that she intended to 
fight and that her commander in 
view thereof had entrusted his sil- 
ver, papers, will, etc., to the German 
consul at Naples. But the struggle 
did not occur. 

The whereabouts of the “Goeben” 
became as hazily elusive as that of 
Cervera before he fetched up in San- 
tiago. One day she was in the Straits 
of Messina; the next day she was 
reported to be snuggling up to the 
Austrian fleet evidently suffering 
from lonesomeness. Then she was 
sighted in the Grecian Archipelago; 
and thence came the report that she 
was rushing to meet somebody or 
something on the other side of the 
Dardanelles. And lastly, just when 
her guns had begun to thunder in all 
the newspaper offices, an expectant 
world staggered in astonishment at 
the news that the “Goeben’s”, people 
had taken the 3:30 thru train from 


Const&itinople for Germany—su- 


perior restaurant cars included serv- 
ing dejeuner at fixed prices—and 
that the ship had been sold at a sat- 
isfactory figure to the unspeakable 
Turk! For the Turk has needed her 
badly since the acquirement of our 
“Idaho” and “Mississippi” by the 
Greeks, and the confiscation by Great 
Britain of his two just finished bat- 
tleships owing to his unfortunate 
lack of foresight in having them built 
in British shipyards. 

There have been cases where war- 
ships have heroically cut their way 
out of traps even when opposed by 
much superior forces, but this, I be- 
lieve, is the first time any war vessel 


has got out of such a difficulty on a 
strictly cash basis. Whether ad- 
mirals will hereafter delay going into 
action until they are advised by 
wireless messages whether their 
ships have been sold or not remains 
te be seen. 

Of course, it is mere sentiment, 
but some persons may perceive in 
this novel procedure a passing of the 
days when the naval commander 
placed his duty to his country and to 
himself above his duty to his Gov- 
ernment and risked his life on the 
outcome of his judgment. Obedience 
is a necessary and a beautiful thing 
anc perhaps it may be wrong to as- 
sume upon the “Goeben” precedent 
that there will be no German Nelson 
to gaze at signals with his blind eye, 
no German Farragut to drive past 
the torpedoes with paralyzing in- 
structions in the pocket of his aid, 
and no German Worden to anchor an- 
other “Monitor” exactly where he 
was told not to place her in order 
to meet a “Merrimac” in the morn- 
ing. 

But it may be safely believed that 
there is not, never has been and never 
will be an Anglo-Saxon captain who 
would not have fought that ship, sale 
or no sale, and have gone down gladly 
and gloriously taking as many of the 
enemy as possible along with him. 
It is not the business of a naval com- 
mander to refuse battle on the 
chance of defeat, but to seek it on 
the chance of victory. His only motto 
is not “thrift, thrift, Horatio,” but 
everywhere, always and under all con- 
ditions “DON’T GIVE UP THE SHIP!” 

New York City 


TWO HUNDRED MILES OF BATTLE 
THE STRATEGY OF THE CAMPAIGN IN BELGIUM AND FRANCE 


ET us turn for the moment 
Le the ethical and distress- 

ing aspects of the present con- 
flict and consider it as we do the wars 
of the past and as the military his- 
torian will this war in the future, 
that is, as a problem in strategy. The 
study of history in the making is not 
sO easy as the reading of what has 
been worked out for us in advance, 
but it is more interesting, and this 
will compensate for the scantiness 
and obscurity of the material. We 
Americans are among the few peo- 
ples who are fortunate enough to be 
able to view the Great War from the 
standpoint of a spectator. As such 
we.can “see both sides of the game” 
in so far as we can glimpse the bat- 
tlefields thru the rifts in the censor- 
ship. It is, indeed, the most fascin- 


ating of games to watch when we 
forget—as we do quite too easily— 
that every move on the map means 
the slaughter of thousands of able- 
bodied young men and the devasta- 
tion of as many homes. It was the 
Germans who devised that form of 
indoor warfare known as Kriegspiel 
and we may assume that they are 
now putting in practise many of the 
schemes they have learned in the 
mimic game as they played it in the 
casern while their English enemies 
were, in spite of the warnings of 
Kipling and Wells, spending their 
time watching cricket and racing. 
Now as it happens this war is be- 
ing fought on ground as familiar as 
a chessboard to the student of his- 
tory or military science. Over this 
terrain the great soldiers from Cesar 


and Charlemagne to Napoleon and 
von Moltke have conducted their cam- 
paigns, and the war which has sud- 
denly come upon us has so long been 
regarded as inevitable that its strat- 
egy has been the topic of innumer- 
able books and articles ranging from 
official reports to fantastic romances. 
As the war develops it is surprizing 
to see how closely some of 
these writers forecast its possibili- 
ties and also how little change 
has been made in the fundamental 
principles of military science by 
the modern inventions and _ the 
lapse of time. In the battles now 
being fought in France the number 
of men engaged is ten times as great 
as forty-four years ago and the arms 
are vastly more destructive, yet the 
progress of the German invasion has 
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so many points of resemblance to 
that of the first Franco-German war 
as to tempt one to faith in that se- 
ductive fallacy, “history repeats it- 
self.” The Germans invaded France 
on August 4, 1870, and by September 
19 they had invested Paris, which 
capitulated January 28, 1871. This 
time the Germans attacked Liége on 
the same date but on account of the 
heroic resistance of the Belgians did 
not invade France until August 24. 
The Germans this time have made 
more rapid progress thru France in 
spite of stronger defense and they 
have until October 7 to begin the 
siege of Paris and until February 17, 
1915, to take it if they would equal 
their former record. 

Actually, however, the resemblance 
between the two wars is superficial 
and does justice to neither party. The 
situation is paradoxical. The Ger- 
mans have accomplished a_ vastly 
greater military achievement than in 
1870 and yet are much farther from 
reaching their aim, the conquest of 
France. The French have suffered 
continuous defeat, yet are vastly 
more able to resist the invader than 
they were forty-four years ago. At 
that time three of their armies in 
succession were surrounded and cap- 
tured, one in Metz, one at Sedan and 
one in Paris. The Germans held at 
one time half a million French pris- 
oners. The French, with this lesson in 
mind, have so far foiled every at- 
tempt of the Germans to envelop any 
part of their troops. Whenever they 
found themselves overpowered at the 
front the French have withdrawn on 
lines converging toward Paris, even 
au the sacrifice of their best fortress- 
es. In this way they have kept their 
army intact, except for its serious 
losses, and are in a position to deliver 
a flank attack, doubtless in conjunc- 
tion with the English and perhaps 
the Russians on the side of the sea, 
against the constantly extending 
German line of invasion. 

Notwithstanding the meagerness 
and unreliability of our news from 
the seat of war we know in general 
what has happened tho we can only 
guess how it happened. The main re- 
sults of the campaign in western 
Europe may be summed up in two 
sentences: A 

The French attacked the German 
left and were repulsed. 

The Germans attacked the French 
left and were successful. 

The French invasion of Alsace- 
Lorraine from Belfort and Nancy in 
the direction of Strassburg was ap- 
parently instigated by political ra- 
ther than military reasons. Nothing 


could be better calculated to arouse, 


the enthusiasm of the French people 
than messages from the front an- 


nouncing the reoccupation of the lost 
provinces. The Place de la Concorde 
was filled with jubilant crowds as the 
president of the Alsatian Society tore 
the mourning weeds from the statue 
of the City of Strassburg and kissed 
he1 marble lips. 

But the attempt of the French to 
carry the war into the enemy’s coun- 
try, however useful psychologically, 
availed them nothing territorially, 
for they were soon driven back to 
the frontier on the south while on the 
north the Germans pushed forward 
irresistibly along a line from Brus- 
sels to Paris, continually outflanking 
the left of the allied forces where the 
English contingent was stationed. 
The battle line, with one end hinging 
at Sedan and the other swinging 
around toward Paris, extended a 
hundred miles or more and along this 
front the fighting has been hard and 
continuous for three weeks. It is im- 
possible to divide a modern war into 


discrete battles of definite time and 
place, but in so far as we can judge 
from the fragmentary reports re- 
ceived the decisive engagement of the 
campaign up to the present occurred 
at the Belgian frontier, August 22 to 
26, when the French and English 
were driven back from Mons and 
Charleroi to Maubeuge and Cambrai. 

The astonishing thing about the 
advance of the Germans is the swift- 
ness with which they swept over 
the fortifications of France and Bel- 
gium that were designed expressly 
for the purpose of preventing such an 
invasion. The appliances of modern 
warfare, concealed batteries, bomb- 
proof shelters, disappearing guns, 
barbed wire entanglements charged 
with high potential currents, search 
lights, smokeless powder, range find- 
ers, mined approaches, and the like, 
have contributed greatly to the 
strength of established defenses. 
These new scientifically constructed 
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THE GERMAN INVASION OF BELGIUM AND FRANCE 


The arrow-headed lines show in a general way the advance of the German right, center and left, 
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fortresses did not, indeed, claim to be 
“impregnable,” still they were ex- 
pected to hold out for a long time 
against a field army. But the German 
advance has not yet been checked by 
a Port Arthur, a Skutari or an Adri- 
anople. The first surprize came when 
Liége was entered four days after it 
was attacked, but this was followed 
by equally surprizing reports of the 
hasty fall of the strongholds of Na- 
mur, La Fére, Peronne, Montmedy 
anc Rheims, and the inexplicable 
surrender of the first class fortress 
of Lille without a shot. On the other 
hand, the second class fortress of 
Longwy put up a stout resistance, 
twenty-four days according to 
French reports, fourteen days ac- 
cording to German, and Maubeuge 
is still holding out. The big siege 
guns of the Germans are brought 
into position with unprecedented 
celerity and are proving unexpected- 


ly effective. The system of fortifica- 
tion devised by the French engineers 
since long range artillery came into 
use, that is, a ring of separate but 
mutually supporting forts on hills 
about a city, does not justify the con- 
fidence put in it, for the Germans by 
concentrating fire upon two of the 
ring forts place them hors de com- 
bat and thus gain entrance to the 
city regardless of the other forts. 
This chief weapon in the reduction 
of the fortifications is presumably 
their eleven-inch howitzers, which 
weigh twenty tons and can throw a 
760-pound shell filled with explosives 
a distance of six miles. 

The French have always been in- 
clined to depend more upon fortifi- 
cations than the Germans have 
thought wise. A Prussian authority 
on strategy, Blume, puts the point in 
language which seems almost pro- 
phetic of the present: 


Persuade a ay that the center 
of a gravity of a country’s defense is 
to be found behind the ramparts of its 
fortresses and long before the netes- 
sity arises, you will see the army re- 
cruited from this people fleeing to these 
defenses. And if there is not then found 
behind these walls the anticipated se- 
curity—if, as has already often been 
seen, the improvements in the technical 
branch of the military art give the ad- 
versary the means of sweeping away, 
in a manner as rapid as it is unex- 
pected, the protection which the walls 
and ramparts were designed to afford— 
the fate of that country will soon be 
decided. 


Napoleon was of the same opinion, 
for he said: “It is upon the open field 
of battle that the fate of fortresses 
and of empires is decided.” It is in 
accordance with these principles that 
the French have chosen to retire 
their army rather than to immure it 
behind ramparts and that the Ger- 
mans have ignored Paris and sought 
the enemy in the field. 


THE WAR AGAINST GERMANY 


BY ARTHUR SHERBOURNE HARDY 


Mr. Hardy has represented the 
United States abroad as Minister to 
Persia, Greece, Rumania, Servia, 
Switzerland and Spain. Apart from 
his diplomatic service he had 
achieved distinction in the widely 
diverse fields of mathematics and 
fiction. He is a graduate of the 
United States Military Academy and 
has served as a lieutenant in the 
artillery in. 1869 and 1870.—THE 
EDITOR. 


EUTRALITY, in the sense 
N: the President’s proclama- 
tion, is a legal term applying 

to the conduct of those not parties 
to the war. Neutrality, in the sense 
of his later appeal to the American 
people, counseling the repression of 
opinions, is another matter. As a 
measure of prudence, addrest to vio- 
lent partizanship, it is timely, and 
shculd be taken to heart by the Ger- 
man press of this country, whose 
bitter assault on the expression of 
sober judgment in other journals is 
the most injudicious and inflamma- 
tory disregard of the President’s ad- 
vice yet in evidence. The strictest 
observance of the laws of neutrality 
cannot prevent the formation of that 
verdict which is called public opinion. 
In calmer days to come historians, 
will determine the true sequence of 
events and unmask unflinchingly the 
hidden causes, if such there be, of 
the crime now being committed 
against civilization. Their researches 
will in all probability raise the ques- 


tion whether the boasted civilization 
ef Europe has not rested primarily 
on force rather than equity—a prin- 
ciple which, inevitable in the earlier 
stages of social evolution, is radically 
inconsistent with real social prog- 
ress. Meanwhile, in spite of conflict- 


_ing claims, certain facts are indis- 


putable. 

It seems clear, for example, from 
the documentary evidence of the 
German White Paper that the Kaiser 
approved of the Austrian ultimatum 
to Servia. This, however, need not be 
insisted upon, for, conceding that 
Austria took this momentous step 
without the knowledge of her Ger- 
man ally, which is intrinsically im- 
probable, ‘both the Austrian ultima- 
tum and the reply of Servia were 
known to the German Government at 
least as early as it was known to the 
world at large. What action did the 
Kaiser’s Government take at this 
crisis? 

The Servian reply was a complete 
submission. It breathed no defiance. 
The two questions on which it felt 
compelled as a sovereign state to 
dissent, it offered to refer to The 
Hague. Impartial observers ask why, 
at this critical moment, when Aus- 
tria was about to reject the Servian 
reply and declare war, her powerful 
ally did not peremptorily disavow 
such action. Germany is not prone 
to deal gently with critical situa- 
tions. If the Kaiser was at heart a 
man of peace, if German armaments 
were not aggressive, but purely de- 


fensive, if the fear of a Slav inva- 
sion was an honest fear, why was 
Austria permitted to pursue a course 
which would in all probability, as in 
matter of fact it did, banish the hope 
of peace and precipitate the inter- 
ference on behalf of Servia of her 
great Slav protector? 

Russia would have had no casus 
belli if Austria had been restrained. 
Austria would never have declared 
war on Servia, certain as that act 
was to involve her with Russia, if 
Germany had refused in forceful 
terms to support her. Russian mob- 
ilization is alleged in vain by Ger- 
many as an excuse. It came after 
Austria’s declaration of war and was 
its inevitable consequence. In the ab- 
sence of all documentary evidence, 
such as is afforded by the British 
White Paper, no amount of special 
pleading can convince the world that 
the influence of Austria’s mighty ally 
was strenuously exerted in the cause 
of peace. On the other hand, the 
presentation of the British case rests 
securely on documents which prove 
beyond all dispute the earnest effort 
of Sir Edward Grey to hold the dogs 
of war in leash. 

Which of the Great Powers de- 
sired war? Not Italy, for Italy took 
advantage of the terms of her pact 
with Germany and Austria to de- 
clare her neutrality. Had she desired 
war she would have adopted her ally’s 
contention, untenable tho it is, that 
Russia was the aggressor. Not Eng- 
land, for the publication of the White 
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Paper establishes beyond cavil her 
steady effort and desire for peace. 
Not France, whose diplomatic his- 
tory since 1870 has been one long 
story of self-restraint, not to say 
fear of her overbearing neighbor, 
whose purely defensive preparations 
have been determined by the most 
elementary principles of self-preser- 
vation, and whose conduct up to the 
German declaration of war shows 
that she did not fully realize the 
gravity of the hour. There remains 
Russia. But Russian mobilization 
was not ordered till after Austria, 
unrestrained if not supported by 
her German ally, had declared war 
on Servia. 

What are the chief contentions of 
the German case? First, that she 
was threatened by Russia. But not 
till after she had failed to repudiate 
Austrian policy, a policy sure to re- 
sult in Russian intervention. Is it 
claimed that Austria would not lis- 
ten to advice? Is it credible that she 
would have provoked that interven- 
tion if Germany had péremptorily 
informed her that she must abide 
unassisted the results of her ultima- 
tum? Second, that Western Europe 
was in peril of a Slav invasion. The 
average intellect is not convinced 
that the rational defense of Western 
Europe against a Slav invasion, ad- 
mitting that danger to exist, is first 
the defeat of the two great western 
powers, England and France. 

Let us follow the chain of events 
which began with the Franco-Prus- 
sian war of 1870, events which are 
now history. The first link in that 
chain is the dismemberment of 
France and the imposition of the two 
hundred million sterling indemnity. 
By these two measures Bismarck 
thought to make France weak. He 
made her strong. At no time since 
1870 has Alsace-Lorraine been less 
French than today. He weaned 
France from dreams of glory and 
gave her dignity and self-possession 
for watchwords. She has ignored the 
cry for revenge, but, naturally, she 
has not forgotten. 

The next link in the chain was the 
formation of the Triple Alliance. By 
this step Bismarck thought to make 
Europe subservient to Germany. He 
made her rebellious, for what was 
the logical sequel to the Triple Al- 
liance? The Triple Entente. German 
fereign policy had been sedulously 
directed to the encouragement of the 
colonial enterprises of France, in or- 
der to embroil her with Italy and 
England. She almost succeeded. 
France went to Tunis and Tonquin 
to their annoyance, and finally, at 
Fashoda, nearly came to blows with 
England. Fortunately there were 
men wise enough to see that this 


was playing into Germany’s hands. 
The result was that two great pow- 
ers, Russia and France, were driven 
into the arms of their hereditary en- 
emy, England. What one sows one 
reaps. Astonishment is out of place. 

Again, Germany headed that hy- 
brid combination which deprived 
Japan of the legitimate results of the 
Chinese-Japanese war, and Japan in 
turn is driven into the arms of Eng- 
land. Again, one-.reaps what one 
sows. Why protest? 

We come now to the violation of 
Belgian neutrality. Here we tread on 
firm ground. By the official admission 
of the German Foreign Office the 
violation of Belgian neutrality is de- 
clared to be a “military necessity.” 
In brief, having failed to restrain 
Austria, having by that failure pre- 
cipitated Russian action, Germany 
declares war on France, and the sit- 
uation thus self-created is given as 
the reason for disowning treaty ob- 
ligations! 

And now follows the astonishing 
arrogance of the German Foreign 
Office. Amazement that England will 
not consent to a bargain involving 
the desertion of her French ally on 
the promise of German respect for 
French continental, but not colonial, 
territory. Amazement, and then fury, 
that England will not trust to the 
promises of a Foreign Office which 
has just declared its solemn pact 
with Belgium “a scrap of paper.” 
Germany need not advance the flimsy 
excuse for the violation of Belgian 
neutrality that French aeroplanes 
had flown over the boundary. She 
needs no such excuses. The military 
necessity, which the instant invasion 
of Belgium proves to have been long 
foreseen and deliberately provided 
for, is enough. 

And what is the proposition made 
to Belgium? That she shall quietly 
permit the Juggernaut car of war to 
pass over her prostrate body or “take 
the consequences.” That she shall 
trust to the good faith of a power 
that had already made its treaty ob- 
ligations secondary to its interests 
to indemnify her at the end vf the 
war. England was under no neces- 
sity to rest her rejection of the Ger- 
man bargain on her treaty obliga- 
tions. The obvious danger to her own 
security created by the German ad- 
vance thru Belgium to the Channel 
was justification enough. 

The truth is this wonderful war 
machine perfected by Germany dur- 
ing the last forty years is the terror 
of Europe. Herein is the secret of 
all those defensive burdens assumed 
by her neighbors. The world is not 
alarmed over a Slay or Yellow Peril. 
It is in mortal fear of this aggres- 
sive, insolent military spirit which 


creates distrust, tears up treaties and 
rejects every proposal for propor- 
tional disarmament or curtailment of 
war expenditures. The sympathy of 
the United States in the struggle now 
going on rests on two fundamental 
facts. We are, in the first place, ir- 
revocably committed against a sys- 
tem which determines alliances by 
dynastic interests, which determines 
boundaries by the necessities of 
these dynastic interests irrespective 
of race, religion, language and the 
preferences of the chattel popula- 
tions. We are hoping for the end of 
militarism as personified today in 
men who claim to act for Deity 
against those who are defending 
their homes and their existence. 

And in the second place, apart 
from all considerations which con- 
strain our sympathy with the demo- 
cratic constitutions and ideals of 
England and France, we can find 
nothing either in the German For- 
eign Office statements or in those of 
the German representative in this 
country to justify the present war. 
There is absolutely no proof that Ger- 
many brought its enormous influence 
or the weight of its military predom- 
inance against it. There is, on the 
other hand, strong presumption and 
much evidence to the contrary. We 
have been asked to believe the in- 
credible. We have been given excuses 
and special pleadings instead of doc- 
uments and facts. 

One final word to our advocates of 
peace. It has been asserted that the 


‘argument that armaments make for 


peace has been finally disposed of by 
the present war. No sensible man has 
ever contended that they make for 
peace. They make for safety. When 
dynastic interests are not supreme in 
international affairs, when War 
Lords disappear, when race and re- 
ligious antagonisms inherited from 
the centuries are no more, when in- 
ternational commercial rivalries are 
subject to the same restraints as 
those of internal origin, and not till 
then will disarmament be possible. 

Arguments for peace are a waste 
of words. We are convinced already. 
Take rather the advice given by 
President Eliot in his report to the 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace: “Recognize frankly the 
present necessity of maintaining 
armed forces for protective duty 
against aggression from without or 
disintegration from within.” Rest 
your objections to two battleships or 
any other proposed armament on 
what you deem required for that pro- 
tection, and abandon with equal 
frankness the claim that we can or- 
der our house as if there were no 
War Lords at the door. 

Woodstock, Connecticut 




















MORE WAYS THAN ONE TO STOP THE ENEMY 

















Underwood & Underwood 
THE BELGIANS AND FRENCH MAKE THE GERMANS SWIM THE RIVERS OR BUILD NEW BRIDGES 




















International News 

° RAILROADS DESTROYED BY THE BELGIANS DELAY THE GERMAN ADVANCE 

As the Belgians and the Allies in turn have retreated before the German advance they have destroyed railroads, dynamited bridges 

and tunnels, wiping out in a few hours the fruits of years of patient industry and toil. Villages and the crops thus far have been 
spared, and to that extent at least, the Great War has not yet equaled Sherman’s famous march to the sea 
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SCIENTIFIC SLAUGHTER 


OME idea of the awful carnage 
Gmiie modern weapons of war- 

fare are inflicting on Europe 
may be gained from Professor 
Octave Laurent’s La Guerre en 
Bulgarie et en Turquie (Paris, 
1914), which is the distinguished 
Belgian surgeon’s account of his 
eleven months of campaigning with 
the Bulgarian army. As an account 
of his experiences it was designed 
for the benefit of his surgical col- 
leagues in the armies of the world, 
and was not meant in any sense to 
be anti-militarist or purposefully an 
advocate of peace. The sights which 
came under his observation, how- 
ever, are so appalling, and illustrated 
by the hundreds of photographs 
meant for his surgical colleagues, 
brings: home so powerfully the awful 
horrors of modern warfare, which 
have now so unhappily devastated 
the author’s own native land. 

From a population of some 4,300,- 
000 Bulgaria raised an army of 
500,000 men, from which, in the first 
war, some 53,000 were wounded and 
80,000 killed. In the second war 78,- 
000 more were killed or wounded. 
Altogether the Bulgarians lost about 
150,000 in killed and wounded, or 
one-third of their entire effective 
force. Out of every four hit by a mis- 
sile there was one death. At least 
one in three of the wounded were 
crippled for life, while one out of 
every four were made dependent on 
a pension or help from others. From 
the ravages of disease about 22,500 
soldiers died during the war quite 
apart from those killed and wounded 
by bullets. 

Most of the wounds were inflicted 
by the infantry rifles, while the ma- 
jority of the deaths were occasioned 
by artillery fire. Comparatively a 
small number of the wounded had 
suffered from the artillery. The fatal 
wounds were inflicted, fifty-five per 
cent thru the head, thirty-five to 
forty per cent thru the trunk and 
the remainder, scarcely five per cent, 
in the limbs. Many of the shots fired 
are fortunately over the heads of the 
enemy and even military training 
has not yet made for fatal efficiency 
in the use of weapons. A zero 
should be added to each of the 
figures provided by the Balkan 
War, Professor Laurent declares, in 
order to give some idea of the losses 
if two armies of nations of the first 
rank were to be set in arms against 
each other, a prediction that has been 
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more than verified by the dispatches 
from the present war. Instead of 
150,000 killed and wounded then in 
the course of a month, the losses 
would more nearly be 1,500,000 men 
in a corresponding period. A battle 
that lasted from three days to a 
week would almost surely deprive the 
armies of the services of an average 
of over 100,000 men a day. 


A DOUBTFUL HISTORY 


A peculiarly timely book has just 
been issued purporting to reveal 
many of The Secrets of the Ger- 
man War Office. Dr. Armgaard 
Karl Graves, the author, claims to 
have been for about ten years 
(1908-1912) an agent in the em- 
ploy of the German Secret Service. 
His antecedents are cloaked in 
tantalizing mystery. “There are 
three persons alive,” he says, “who 
know whol am. One of the three is 
the greatest ruler in the world.” Can 
this be other than the Kaiser? He 
is exactly the kind of man needed for 
Secret Service work and—more es- 
pecially for the story. His tales of 
adventure in securing information 
about foreign armaments, plans, gov- 
ernment policies and intrigues are 
generally in accord with the main 
facts of recent history, but the re- 
sults of his secret machinations have 
little significance, and if any reader 
takes the book seriously he will often 
wonder why an emperor should re- 
sort to such devious and extravagant 
methods to get unimportant infor- 
mation or that which lay freely open 
to others. “Dr. Graves” has, how- 
ever, worked up some spicy material, 
bringing into his scenes Mlle. Anna 
Pavlowa, Winston §S. Churchill, Sir 
Edward Grey, and, of course, the 
Kaiser. The last named he tells of 
meeting just before the “Panther” 
sailed for Agadir in 1911, in an un- 
derground chamber of the Foreign 
Office, where he is directed to commit 
to memory a message to the comman- 
der of that ship in the Kaiser’s own 
handwriting, which is afterward 
burnt over a candle in the approved 
way of melodrama. In one particular 
the “Doctor” shows the veritable 
stamp of his detective work. He lies 
impartially to all comers! those to 
whom he is sent as a spy, those by 
whom he is employed, and—the con- 
clusion is irresistible—his readers. 
The volume is full of blunders and 
absurdities. It does not inspire confi- 
dence in the author to find that he 
confuses Belgrade with Bucharest, 


ascribes King Alexander of Servia to 
the wrong dynasty, fills balloons with 
“inflammable dioxygen” and does not 
know the name of Foreign Minister 
von Kiderlen-Waechter and Botho 
von Wedel with whom he claims in- 
timate relations. 

McBride, Nast & Co. $1.50 net. 


WHAT WAR MEANS 


Did peoples 
apprehend the 


in times of peace 

destruction and 
horrors of war, such precautions 
would doubtless be taken as 
would ensure the continuance of 
peaceful relations. It was to arouse 
more pronounced efforts toward this 
goal that Mr. W. Douglas Newton 
wrote his vivid and realistic por- 
trayal of War. It is an account of 
what one man saw and experienced 
during the invasion and conquest of 
his native country. There is no array 
of dry statistics, no massing of 
widely separated events, but merely 
the narrative of incidents and the 


‘description of scenes and feelings 


falling within the experience of a 
single observer who is driven from 
place to place. While the story is 
purely imaginary, the picture is 
essentially that which every war 
presents in its fearful devastation, 
cruel suffering and brutalizing ef- 
fects. From it one may get a good 
notion of what has happened in Bel- 
gium and that is now happening in 
nearly every country of Europe. Alas 
that people awake to the awful real- 
ities too late! How eloquent this un- 
veiling of the horror stricken coun- 
tryman’s eyes: 

Brun was wrung with agony. “My 
God!” he said, “but I never guessed it 
was like this. Nobody ever told me it 
was like this.” 

The medical officer laughed bitterly. 
“Ay, they never told you. It wasn’t nice. 
It wasn’t good form. The horrors are 
too revolting to put’ before comforta- 
ble, domestic people. You mustn’t be 
shocked. All the same the horrors are. 
They always are, they always have 
been, they always will be. And you 
never know. It would be bad taste to 
shock you. Bah—you precious, comfort- 
able sit-at-home hypocrites make me 
sick. You never know, you don’t try to 
know, and so you don’t care. It’s be- 
cause you didn’t care that they’ve hap- 
vened. You’re the cause of all this— 
you—you. Why didn’t you find out all 
about it and try to prevent it happen- 
ing to you?” 

Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.20. 


THE MAKING OF A DIPLOMAT 

Among the American diplomats 
who have been rendering valuable 
service in European centers since the 
Great War began, none has been 
placed in a more dangerous or trying 
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situation than our Minister to Bel- 
gium, Hon. Brand Whitlock. His 
work in Brussels both before and 
after its evacuation by the Belgian 
forces has received high approval in 
every quarter. The story of his life 
and experience in political affairs is 
very interestingly told in his auto- 
biographical volume entitled Forty 
Years of It. 

Forty Years of It. Appleton’s, $1.50. 

E. P. POWELL AS A POET 
It is a very daring attempt which our 
valued contributor, Mr. E. P. Powell, 
has made to put into dramatic form a 
series of poems of the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus. Mr. Powell is a man of 
wider interests than his delightful pa- 
pers on rural life or those on education 
would indicate. In his younger and mid- 
dle life he was pastor of important 
churches, and a reverent and even re- 
ligious spirit has characterized all his 
writings. The book is “dedicated lov- 
ingly to Jesus, whose mission was 
peace, whose gospel was love,” and the 
poems illustrate the modernness of the 
mind which in the ninth decade keeps 
touch with the eternal freshness of the 
words of Him whose teachings were 
peace and love. These verses were worth 
the writing and are worth the reading. 
Sherman, French. $1. 

ENEMIES OF THE FARMER 
The Manual of Fruit Insects is one 
of those admirable and complete books 
that came to us from the College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University, and 


is by the late Prof. M. B. Slingerland f 


and Cyrus R. Crosby. When we find 
seventy-five different kinds of insects 
described that prey on the apple, and 
fifteen more hardly worth describing, 
we begin to wonder that any apples 
reach the market. We are told that the 
depredations of these insects cost us 
$66,000,000 a year. The volume figures 
these insects and gives directions for 
their control, not for apples alone, but 
for pears, quinces, plums, peaches, cher- 
ries, berries and grapes as well, and is 
to be commended as trustworthy. 
Macmillan. $2. 

THRU ORIENTAL EYES 

Eager intensity, vivid imagination 
and unique reactions make the little 
Greek girl of Demetra Voka’s autobi- 
ography, A Child of the Orient, a de- 
lightful personality to follow thru the 
mazes of Turkish life, thru harems and 
brigand-infested forests. In spite of an 
inherited hatred of the Turk and a pas- 
sionate love of all things Greek, the 
point of view is not lacking in sym- 
pathy. Houghton Mifflin. 61.25. 
BIRDS OF THE ANTARCTIC 

Dr. G. Murray Levick, R. N., has 
written a delightful little treatise on 
Antarctic Penguins which is profusely 
illustrated from excellent photographs 
taken by the writer, who accompanied 
the Scott Antarctic Expedition as zo- 
ologist. In detail and with humorous 
appreciation, Dr. Levick describes the 
odd customs and habits of these quaint 
birds, about whom ‘so little has, until 
recently, been known. Young people es-y 
pecially will find much enjoyment in 
the book. McBride, Nast. $1.50. 





INFORMATION 
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best hotels, large and small; 
trips by land and sea ; 


is under the supervision of 


Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th 
San Francisco, Cal., 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; 
the best routes to reach them, and the cost ; 
tours -~ and foreign. 
the 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 


where personal inquiry may be made. 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, 


the 


This Department 
BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 


street, New York, and Hotel Stewart, 
Address 
New York. 














Peninsular & Oriental S. 

. Co. frequent sailings, 
India, China, Philippines, 
Japan, Australia, New Zea- 
land. Winter Tours in India. 
Round World Tours. Forfull 
information apply Cunard 
Line, 21-24 State St., N.Y. 


fo bCY MUG 
o OCYMUGA 
Tem perature cooler than at the 
North Atlantic Coast Resorts 
Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Excursions. Lowest Rates 


Twin Screw 8.8. “BERMUDIAN,” 10,518 tons dis- 
placement. Electric fans, wireless telegraphy. Fastest, 
newest and only Steamer landing passengers at the 
dock in Bermuda without transfer. 








For illustrated pamphlets with information apply to 


OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents Quebec 8. 8. 
* ved. 29 Broadway, New York. THOS. COOK 


A. 
Co. 
& SON, 245 Broadway, or any Ticket Agent. 








MONOMONOCK INN, Caldwell, N. J. 


Ideal Autumn Resort. 20 miles from N. Y. Fine 
Roads. Golf. Tennis. Open until Oct. 15th. 


Avsert A, LeRoy, Manager. 











Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


‘*Broadway"’ Cars from Grand Central Depot 
Tth Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 


New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First-Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


$2.50 
with 
Bath 
and up 


Send for 
Booklet 


10 Minutes 


Walk to 40 
Theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 























: Will Help You 


Don’t be a 
pagay Hees. Pant be 


oidut, Riseapt 
Pp: 

Success— 
these 
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Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 


93rd Street and Central Park West 


New Fireproof Building 

Boys prepared for all Colleges and Business. 

Primary and Outing Classes for Younger Boys. 
Laboratories—Gymnasium—Playground. 

Send for Ss el. 3787 Riverside. 
. fe and STAMMERING cured at 

$T-S home. Instructive booklet free. 
T-STUT-T-* 635 Windsor Bdg Washington,D.G, 
TRADEMARKS 


PATE NT COPYRIGHTS 


Patent secured or no fee. Search, report, and advice free. Send 
o-_. ——— pa. SF . and most complete book on patents 
r published for free 














GEORGE P. KIMMEL, Attorney. ay. 635 F St. WW. Washington, 0.C. 





PASTORATE WANTED 


Young ordained minister, recent graduate Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, wishes position as 
Young People’s Pastor in large city church. Five 
years’ personal expe rience and work with young 
people. Address ‘‘Scout Master,’”’ care Independent. 











REAL ESTATE 





At Mountain Station, South Orange—Ten room 
house, all improvements; fine view; $55 per month, 
sale $8,500. O. S. THOMPSON, 257 4th ave., 
New York City. *Phone, 3163 Gramercy. 








FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


. $30,000 net yearly income. 12 per 
cent on investment. 12 story Fireproof 
Apartment. Best location in New York 
City. 


Write for particulars to 


T. W. STEMMLER, JR. 
RealEstate’ .- 
500 Fifth Avenue 

















AUTOGRAPHS ¢" sop 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 
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CALIFORNIA 


ILLINOIS 





CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 

CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 

School for Nurses. Three years learning profession without ex- 
pense in California's beautiful city. Medical, Surgical. Maternity, 
Eye and Ear Departments. Illustrated booklet free. Write Med- 
ical Director. Also a few young men (High School graduates) 
admitted to a two years’ course. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Lucia Gale Barber School 


OF RHYTHM AND CORRELATED ARTS. 
A Home and Day School for Girls. 

Regular and Special Courses. Rhythmic train- 
ing for health and artistic development, Music, 
Fine and Industrial Arts, Secretarial and Parlia- 
mentary Law Courses. The Original Normal 
Training and Practice School of Rhythm. High- 
est endorsement. Social advantages. Catalog. 
(MARY R. GALE DAVIS, Pd. M., Principal, 2003 
Columbia Road, Washington, D. C. 


FLORIDA 














WweHy IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- 
finement in stuffy and superheated school rooms, and 
exposure to severe weather, when at , 


ROLLINS 
Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park 


they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 
Art, B tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium, 
athletics. Pres. W. F, BLACKMAN, Ph.D., LL D (Ober- 
lin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin). Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
SHORT - STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. 
Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippincott’s Magazine, 
250-page catalogue free. ease address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 805, Springfield, Mass. 











Dr. Esenwein 












The University of Chicago 
HOME seco 
STUDY 


é 23rd. Year U.ofC.(Div.M.)Chicago, II, *%te! Tee 


oe detailed in- 
formation address 








NORTH CAROLINA 





NORTH CAROLINA 


“MONT EDGECOMBE” 


A country school for girls. Thorough college 
preparation. Careful training in every depart- 
ment. A refined cultured home. Girls are mem- 
bers of the family and receive individual care. 
Number limited. Fine climate makes it possible 
to enjoy outdoor life all winter. Artesian water. 
Open fires Sunny rooms. Two resident pbysi- 
cians. Terms $800. For further information, ad- 
dress the Secretary, Mont Edgecombe School, 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina. 





PENNSYLVANIA 





PittspurGn, Pa. Wooptanp Roap. 


Pennsylvania College For Women 


Forty-sixth year, Delightful location overlook- 
ing the city. Collegiate and special courses. De- 
grees given. Exceptional advantages in Social 
Service, Music and Expression. Athletics, DIL- 
WORTH HALL. Prepares for leading colleges 
with certificate. Special courses. [Illustrated 
catalogue. 


Cora Heren Coorrince, Acting President. 
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To develop a sound mind and 
heart in a sound body. 

To make the girl capable, alert 
and womanly. 

To make her thorqugh. 

To make her reliable and re- 
sourceful. 

To make her likable. 


EQUIPMENT 
Colonial house — atmosphere of 
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The Brookfield School 


SETI 


“~ 


a 





oulv WOOL.) NOD) OL LLNS) ODO). S\N ME 


THE BROOKFIELD SCHOOL 


A New Open-air School for a Small Family of Girls 


DIRECTORS: Miss Helen Fairman Cooke, A.B., Wellesley 
Miss Marion F. E. Cooke, A.B., Wellesley 


School Year—September 24, 1914—June 17, 1915 
AIM 














dining porches—open-air school-room—unstinted sunshine—a gar- 
den for every girl—space for play—woods and fields—experienced, 
understanding, motherly teachers. 


Individual and class instruction—close supervision of work—care- 
ful study of each girl’s nature—work made a joy—power of concen- 


» tration developed—intimate association with teachers—sports made 

= a means of education—teaching by example rather than precept. 

‘4 COURSE OF STUDY 

4 An enriched high school course—general, special and college pre- 

> paratory—modern languages a part of daily life—Domestic Arts— 

= Music—Gymnastics—foundations laid for culture—no evening study. 

4 PLAY 

> Tennis — basket-ball — tramping — coasting — skating — snow- 
shoeing — Dancing — singing — games — story-telling — play- 
acting. 


References given and required. 


Address MISS HELEN FAIRMAN COOKE 
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To teach her to think and act with 
intelligence. 

To teach her how to study. 

To teach her how to use her 
mother tongue. 

To help her to find herself, and 
therefore. 

To make her happy and useful. 
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simplicity — open-air sleeping and 
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North Brookfield, Mass. 





> DADA 








WORD PICTURES OF THE WAR 


From behind the censorship veil 
have come only the barest bulletins 
and the most meager details as to 
the life-and-death struggle now be- 
ing fought, on which hangs so much 
of the fate of Europe. Only from the 
returning wounded and the refugees 
from the stricken districts is it pos- 


-sible to get any conception of its 


varying fortunes, of the ghastliness 
of its details, and above all, of the 
grim humor with which the human 
being seems to be capable of endow- 
ing any situation. Below are a few 
of these word pictures of the war: 


HEROISM OF THE LIEGE DEFENDERS 


Of acts of heroism there have been 
no dearth in the armies of both the 
Allies and the Germans, but few rise 
to the hight of the sacrifice of General 
Leman, the heroic commander of Liége. 
A German officer pays him this tribute: 

“General Leman’s defense of Liége 
was noble but tragic. During the early 
attack General Leman’s legs were 
crushed by the fall of a piece of con- 


‘erete. Undaunted, he continued to di- 


rect his campaign, visiting the forts in 
an automobile ambulance. 

“The commander of one of the forts, 
at the moment when the bombardment 
was heaviest, went mad and began 
shooting his own men. He was dis- 
armed and bound. The cupola of one of 
the forts was destroyed by a bomb from 
a Zeppelin. Fort Chaudfontaine was 
blown into oblivion by a German shell 
which dropt into the magazine. 

“Finally General Leman decided to 
make his last stand in Fort Loncin. 
When the end became inevitable he de- 
stroyed the last gun and burnt up the 
plans, maps, papers and food supplies. 
He was about to order all the men to 
the trenches when a shell buried him 
beneath a pile of debris. He was un- 
conscious when the fort surrendered.” 


GERMAN UNIFORMS HARD TO SEE 

“The blue-gray unforms of the Ger- 
mans are hard to see at a distance,” 
said a Yorkshire light infantryman 
among the wounded returning from 
France to a correspondent of the Lon- 
don Standard, “and for concealing 
movements are more effective than our 
khaki, but it is surprizing how quickly 
you learn to pick out such things as 
buttons, badges, armlets, and even 
peaks of caps or spikes of helmets in 
the sun and tell by them of the moving 
men you cannot see otherwise. 

“Aim at a button a mile off and you 
hit a German in the stomach, is what 
we say, and it’s near enough to the 
truth. The Germans are such sticklers 
for rales that I have seen their artil- 
lery keep firing away at a position of 
ours after it had been occupied by their 
own men, and at the hospitals they find 
quite a number of Germans hit by their 
own rifle fire.” 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENTS ARRESTED 

All the American correspondents in 
Belgium have been arrested by the Bel- 
gians, the French and the Germans, and 
ordered out of the country, some of 
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them after having had close calls from 
the Germans in being taken for Eng- 
lish spies. Richard Harding Davis, him- 
self taken prisoner and held while for 
four days-the Germans pondered over 
his fate, relates this story of the ar- 
rest of Captain Granville Fortescue, 
another of the New York Tribune’s war 
correspondents: 

“The American correspondent who 
first scored an arrest was Captain- 
Granville Fortescue, who lives in Wash- 
ington, and who, during President 
Roosevelt’s administration, was mili- 
tary aide at the White House. When 
the present war started, Fortescue and 
his family were in Brussels. He was the 
first man to see any fighting and get 
his stories back to New York. 

“With the Belgian army he was very 
popular and, banking on this, when the 
French arrived at Namur Captain For- 
tescue walked to meet the French gen- 
eral, saying genially to him: ‘Welcome 
to our city.’ To this the French general 
answered: ‘Who the devil are you?’ 
And, not being satisfied with Fortes- 
cue’s reply, the general, in accordance 
with the rules that the French War 
Office has laid down, ordered him to 
Paris under arrest. 

“Fortescue protested that all his 
clothes were in his apartments in Brus- 
sels, and asked that he be permitted to 
return to that city, giving his word of 
honor to send out no information con- 
cerning what he had seen. At the ex- 


pression, ‘word of honor,’ the French | | 





general injudiciously sniffed. Even | 
more injudiciously Fortescue then told | 


him that he wanted him to know that 
his word of honor was as good as that 
of any general in France. 

“But the last word went to the gen- 


eral It was, ‘You are under arrest.’ | 


Fortescue replied, ‘You are on Belgiar | 


territory and cannot arrest me.’ ‘Then,’ 
said the general, ‘I will arrest you 
on French territory.’ And surround- 
ed by French bayonets Fortescue was 
marched across the border.” 





RECENT BOOKS OF MERIT 





Halleck’s New English Litera- 


ture - -- = $1.30 


By Reuben Post Halleck, M.A., 
LL. D., author of History of Ameri- 
can Literature. 

A new and enlarged book, which is 
both scholarly and teachable, and pre- 
serves the qualities of suggestiveness, 
clearness, organic unity, interest, and 
power to awaken thought which distin- 
guished the previous volume. . 


Coulter’s Plant Life and Plant 
Uses - - - $1.20 


By John Gaylord Coulter, Ph. D 


A simple, practical, and interesting 
book on the fundamentals.of plant life 
and the relations between plants and 
man. It prepares for the further study 
of botany, of agriculture, or of domes- 
tic science. 





Harding’s New Medieval and 
Modern History - $1.50 


By Samuel Bannister Harding, Ph. D 
Professor of European History, In- 
diana University. 

Though based on the author’s pre- 
vious book, the plan has been reorgan- 
ized, the scope extended, and the mat- 
ter largely rewritten. The emphasis 
on social, industrial, and cultural 
topics has been increased. 


Hoadley’s Essentials of Physics 
$1.25 


By George A. Hoadley, C.E., Sc. D., 
Professor of Physics, Swarthmore 
College. 

The popular Elements of Physics 
enriched and brought up to date, em- 
bodying the latest discoveries and the 
newest applications of scientific prin- 
ciples. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 











NEW YORK 








AHOME-LIKE, sensible and altogeth- paratory Courses. Home Making and 
et praiseworthy school, situated Vocational Courses. Gardening and 


amidst scenes renowned for natural Horticulture. Well-equipped gymna- 
beauty, rich in historic and romantic sium. Basketball, tennis, golf, hockey, 
interest. Gnly one hour from New York. etc. Separate house for younger giris. 
Maintains a high grade of scholarship. 47th year. Illustrated booklet sent free 


Academic, Music, Art and College Pre- on request. 
Principal, Clara C. Fuller Associate Principal, Martha J. Naramore 

















| 
STUDY A FOREIGN LANGUAGE!!! WRITING THE PHOTOPLAY 
| Europe's War has created unlimited commercial oppor- A practical course of twenty le: opons in A ved 
THE OTHER FRANCO-PRUS- tunities for those who know Spanish, German, technique of tue phot! eplay, twugat by Arthur Le 
rench orItalian. Be:ter your position orincrease Tur Puotortay Avtnor. 25 -page catalogue free. 


yourbusiness Learn a forcign language, at home, in THE HOME NCE SCHOOL 
\ spare moments, easily, quickly, on your own talking | Mr.Leeds Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 


SIAN WAR 
machine. Graspthis opportunity. Write for particulars. 
From The Independent, September 15, | The Language Phone Method, 975 Putnam Building, 2 W. 45th St, N.Y. 


é : 1870 aa | UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
t is no evidence of popular fickleness Broadway at 120th Street, 

that the American people are now rap- COLGATE UNIVERSITY New York City Pe 
idly withdrawing their sympathy from | HAMILTON, NEW YORK Gpse cn Equal seven to Siedente of AB Chsteien 


| 
Bodies. Seventy-ninth Year begins September 30th, 
i i j | ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President lan P “ 
Prussia, and bestowing it on France. | “Standards High. Expenses Moderate | 12it at the new site, Broadway and 120th Street. 
There is just reason for the change. | 
| 


For catalogue, address 
: Ninety-Sixth year opens September 24, 1914 THE REV. CHARLES R. GILLETT, D. D., 
On the declaration of war by Napoleon For information, apply to Denn of Students, 
against King William—a war without | MELBOURNE S. READ, Vice-President ‘ 
cause, a war wholly inexcusable and | 


Broadway at 120th Street, - - New York City. 
wanton, a war which immediately | 4H ELTIN SCHOOL : 
rege coe renter Ge cogrect || EME VEREED St Mrs. Dow's School For Girl 


people joined with the rest of mankind 


























in praying that the aggressor might be || COLLEGE PREPARATORY rer aie eae 
Pog ‘ that he — _— AND GENERAL COURSE Mrs. Mary E. Dow, Principal 
ment which was thus rudely warre 

against would deal back upon & enemy | Number of pupils limited to Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


two blows for one. This wish arose from | twelve in each atase. 
no ill-will in the American heart to- | Fireproof school building 








| . 
ward the French people. But, if any | thoroughly equipped 
European monarch was ever justly | - 160 and 162 West 74th Street 
hated in America, it was Napoleon III | Connecting with and including 
—invader of Mexico and intermeddler 165 West 73rd Street 
between the American Republic and its New York 

















neighbors. 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPA 
New York, art. 3, ry 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK. 
DIVIDEND NO. on. 

A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(1%%) on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
bas this day been declared, payable Thursday, Oc- 
tober 1, 1914, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business Friday, September 11, 1914. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Mg of New York. 

WM. M. HAGER, Sec. 8. S. DELANO, Treas. 

AMERICAN CAR aap FOUNDRY COMPANY. 

New York, Sept. 3, 1914. 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK. 
DIVIDEND NO. 48. 

A dividend of one-half per cent. (%4%) on the 
Common Stock of this Company has this day been 
declared, payable Thursday, October 1, 1914, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
Friday, September 11, 14. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 


Company of New York. 
WM. M. HAGER, Sec. 8. 8S. DELANO, Treas. 











American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on September 1, 1914, at the 
office or agency of the Company in New 
York or in Boston, will be paid in New 
York by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 
Wall Street. G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 











Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on September 1, 1914, at the 
office or agency of the Company in New 
York or in Boston, will be paid in New 
York by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 
Wall Street. G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


A quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent. has been declared upon the Preferred 
Stock of this Company, payable October Ist, 1914, 
to Stockholders of record at the close of business 
September 16th, 1914. Transfer Books will remaia 
open, Checks mailed. 

R. H. ISMON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
St. Louis, Mo., August 31, 1914. 
The Transfer Books of the registered 7 per cent. 
bonds of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company will 
close at 3 o'clock p. m., September 15, 1914, for 
the payment of interest on said bonds, due Oc- 
tober 1, 1914, and will reopen at 10 o’clock a. m., 


October 1, 1914. 
T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 
St. Louis, Mo., August 31, 1914. 

A dividend of One and Three-quarters (1%%) 
Per Cent. has been declared upon the Preferred 
Stock of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, pay- 
able on October 1, 1914, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business September 15, 1914. 
Checks will be mailed. 
T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CoO. 
New York, August 31, 1914. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 24 PER CENT. 
and an extra dividend of ONE-HALF OF ONE 
PER CENT. on the capital stock of Mergentbaler 
Linotype Company will be paid on September 30, 
1914, to the stockholders of record as they appear 
at the close of business on September 5, 1914. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 

FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY, 
111 Fifth Avenue. 
New York, September 2, 1914. 
A dividend of 14% has been declared upon the 
preferred stock of The American Tobacco Com- 
pany, payable on October 1, 1914, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business September 15, 
1914. Checks will be mailed. 
J. M. W. HICKS, Treasurer. 























FIRST MORTGAGES ON SOUTHERN 
REAL ESTATE. Absolutely safe. Let 


6% to 8% 
me show you. Ask for dist. 


8. J. PETREE, Court House, Russellville, Ala. 


THE TEST OF TIME 


and the placing of over ten million dollars for investors by 
our officials a bah loss to a single investor makes the first 
mortgage loans we sell absolutely the best 6 per cent. invest- 
ments obtainable. 
Write for our new illustrated booklet and state map de- 
scribing the greatest alfalfa and wheat belt in the Northwest. 
THE BANKING CORPORATION o MONTANA 
id In Capital. $500,000. 
Personal Responsibly of Directors over & 11, 000,000.00 
P. 0. Box D Helena, Montana 
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AN AMERICAN OPPORTUNITY 
‘BY CARL VON PUSTAU 


S a first result of the war both our 

import and export business has 

come more or less to a standstill. 
Unfortunately, thru our banking meth- 
ods for.foreign trade, very large sums 
of money were owing by us to Europe, 
particularly to London, for what is gen- 
erally called letter credit business. 

For generations, it has been the cus- 
tom, and a very profitable one to Eng- 
lish bankers, that foreign merchandise, 
no matter what its source of origin, 
had to be financed via London. If a man 
in Hong Kong, Shanghai or Rio de 
Janeiro made a shipment to New York 
he would draw for the amount of his 
invoice to reimburse himself, at ninety 
days or four months’ sight on London 
bankers, who at the expiration of such 
drafts, looked to their customers in the 
United States to provide for these ac- 
ceptances, plus a commission of from 
one-half to one per cent. 

As our importations of coffee alone 
amount to nearly 8,000,000 bags a year, 
at an average cost of $15 per bag, this 
makes over $120,000,000 which we have 
to pay to London for this commodity 
alone. 

When by the end of July, both Eng- 
land and France suddenly withdrew 
their credit balances here and we had 
to ship during one week over twenty 
millions of gold, our merchants found 
themselves in the most unpleasant posi- 
tion, for they. had to pay for bills fall- 
ing due in London, instead of $4.86 to 
$4.88 per pound sterling, from $5 to $7. 

If a moratorium of four weeks had 
not been granted in London in early 
August for all bills maturing in Au- 
gust, many houses here would have 
failed. 

Since then, exchange has gone back 
to $5, but even this is quite a loss to 
the importer. 

It is owing partly to this condition 
of exchange, partly to the question of 
freighting and chartering vessels, and 
insurance for war risk, that our export 
business has received such a momen- 
tous check, and our import business 
with Europe and Asia has practically 
been stopped. 

Fortunately, ways and means have 
been found to finance the shipments 
coming from the Argentine Republic 
and Brazil. 

It is remarkable and shows the great 
sagacity of the London bankers that 
they have been able for so many years 
to monopolize the financing of not only 
the business of the United States, but 
practically of the whole world. 

As the importations into this country 
for the last ten years have exceeded 
$1,000,000,000, it is a conservative esti- 
mate that year after year, at least 
drafts exceeding $600,000,000 have 


been financed by London, netting the 
acceptors of these drafts at least 
$3,000,000 commission, of which per- 
haps one-fourth or one-fifth has been 
returned to their representatives in the 
United States as their share. 

The great inducement for the latter 
has been that the English banke~ would 
assume the credit risks, and that the 
agent here merely pocketed his com- 
mission without any risk at all. But 
experience had taught the English 
banker how extremely small the per- 
centage of failures in this country has 
been. 


With the beginning of the war ex- 
change rose here to the fantastic figure 
of $7 and over, and in effect reduced 
our gold dollar to a value of about 
sixty-six cents. This occurrence has 
opened our eyes and already steps are 
being taken to transfer the financing of 
our import business from London to 
New York, where it should have domi- 
ciled long ago. 

Is it not ridiculous that one of the 
richest, if not the richest, countries in 
the world, the United States, should buy 
its goods all over the world in English 
money, instead of in our own dollars 
and cents; that importers here should 
have to provide letters credit on Lon- 
don, when under normal conditions our 
money market here, rules in the neigh- 
borhood of two to two and one-half per 
cent interest per annum? 

The result has been that some of our 
prominent banking houses which here- 
tofore have had their share of this busi- 
ness thru their branches in London, 
have sent a circular letter to their cli- 
ents stating that owing to the disturbed 
conditions in Europe letters credit on 
London cannot be financed any more, 
but that they are prepared to issue to 
their merchant friends letters credit on 
importations from the Far East and 
South American countries in dollars 
and cents on New York. 


Thus, long before the British got a 
chance to fire the first shot, a shot has 
been fired from our midst into the 
breastworks of the English banking 
system, which is nothing else but a no- 
tice that hereafter we will strive to do 
our own financing. And if this can be 
accomplished we indeed will be able to 
say that this war in Europe, which is 
hurting us in a business way just as 
severely as it can hurt anybody, holds 
a promise of wonderful business ad- 
vancement for our country, and will 
probably bring us before long to the 
position which should have been ours 
long ago and which will not only allow 
us to get our full share, but more than 
our share in all the big finance opera- 
tions of the world. 
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NATIONAL REVENUE 


There are indications that the addi- 
tional revenue recommended by Presi- 
dent Wilson will be obtained by in- 
creasing the tax on beer and by 
such stamp taxes as were imposed 
during the war with Spain. It is 
said that an addition to the whisky tax 
might yield but little, as a reduction 
of output in several distilleries was re- 
cently ordered, and that there should be 
no higher tax on tobacco, because the 
growers are losing something on ac- 
count of the war. The French Govern- 
ment has been accustomed to buy a con- 
siderable part of the crop in Maryland, 
Virginia and North Carolina, but has 
ceased to buy. 

In the Treasury there is an unin- 
cumbered working balance of $57,000,- 
000, with the amounts in national banks 
and pledged for moving the crops ex- 
cluded. And there are $241,000,000 of 
unissued Panama Canal bonds which 
can be used. The situation does not de- 
mand an immediate decision. Congress 
may be in session thruout the year, 
with only a short recess. If conditions 
permit, the imposition of new taxes 
should be avoided. 


Petroleum in large quantities has 
been found in Alberta, where the Cana- 
dian Pacific owns 3,000,000 acres con- 
taining coal and supplies of natural gas. 


Reports from Washington say .that 
the State Department has spent $250,- 
000 in making inquiries by cable con- 
cerning the safety of Americans in 
Europe. 


Nearly thirty-six per cent of the do- 
mestic supply of cotton was consumed 
in 1913 by our own mills, and the ex- 
ports of cotton goods ($53,743,977) 
were larger than in any previous year. 


In March the exports of motion pic- 
ture films were 23,000,000 linear feet, 
against only 3,000,000 in March of last 
year, and the quantity exported in the 
nine months which ended with March 
was 146,000,000 feet. 


The Federal Reserve Board has be- 
gun to hear the protests of banks that 
were misplaced in the arrangement of 
districts. It should transfer the banks 
of Jersey City and other towns in the 
northern part of New Jersey from the 
Philadelphia district to the district 
whose financial center is New York. 


About 100,000,000 bushels of the ex- 
portable surplus of our new crop of 
wheat has been sold abroad, but only 
30,000,000 bushels had been shipped 
when the war blockade began. Europe’s 
wheat crop is less by 304,000,000 bush- 
els than her crop last year. Of the na- 
tions now at war, Russia is the only 
one that produces more wheat than is 
needed for home consumption. 


The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 


American Can Company, preferred, quarterly, 
1% per cent, payable October 1 

American Car and Foundry Company, pre- 
ferred, 1% per sa common, % per cent, both 
payable October 1. 

American Tobacco Company, preferred, 1% 
per cent, payable October 1. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, preferred, 
1% per cent, payable October 1. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Company, quarterly, 
2% per cent; extra, one-half of one per cent, 
Payable September 30. 








What the Telephone Map Shows 
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56.8% , 
ExchangesBell-connected, Exch Rall 
t not Bell-owned. 
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two companies, 


VERY dot on the map marks a town where there is a tele- 
phone exchange, the same sized dot being used for a large 

city as for a small village. Some of these exchanges are owned by 
the Associated Bell companies and some by independent com- 


panies, 


Where joined together in one system they meet the needs 


of each community and, with their suburban lines, reach 70,000 
places and over 8,000,000 subscribers. 


The pyramids show that only a 
minority of the exchanges are Bell- 
owned, and that the greater majority 
of the exchanges are owned by inde- 
pendent companies and connected 


with the Bell System. 


At comparatively few points are 
there two telephone companies, an 
there are comparatively few ex- 
changes, chiefly rural, which do not 
have outside connections. 





One Policy 


One System 


The recent agreement between 
the Attorney General of the United 
States and the Bell System will facili- 
tate connections between all tele 
phone subscribers regardless of who 

‘owns the exchanges. 


Over 8,000 different telephone 
companies have already connected 
their exchanges to provide universal 
service for the whole country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 








CAPITAL, $2,000,000 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, 


and other property, real or personal, 


WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary 


WM. ROCKEFELLER 
WILLIAM D. SLOANE 
FRANK LYMAN 
JAMES STILLMAN 
JOHN J. PHELPS 


LEWIS CASS LEDYARD 
AGE 
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CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New Y ork 


45-47 WALL STREET 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,151,944.23 
ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
TARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 
It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
for individuals, estates and corporations. 


EDWARD W. SHELDON. President 
WILFRED J. WORCESTER. Secre 
CHARLES 

TRUSTEES 

JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 

GEORGE L. RIVES 

ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES HENR 

WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY 


WILLIAM STEWART TOD 
OGDEN MILLS 


tary 
A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 


EGERTON L. WINTHROP 
CORNELIUS N. 


WM. VINCENT ASTOR 
CHAS. FRED K HOFFMAN 
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There Is Beauty 
In Every Jar 


~~) 4 
yf OWEVER 
H beautiful 
you may 
be, you cannot 
afford to neglect 
yourskin. How- 
ever plain you 
may be, you 
should not miss f 
the possibilities 
for beauty and 
skin healthinthe 
regular use of 


ram's 


Ing 
Milkweed Cream 


Dru 
50c and $1.00 at P=, 
Preserves Good Complexions 
—Improves Bad Complexions 
Its use overcomes skin disorders and sallowness, 
as well as undue redness, sunburn and freckles, 
Send us 2c tage to cover the cost of mailing 
and receive free a sample of Milkweed Cream, 
of Velveola Souveraine, of Ingram’s Rouge, also 
lenta Tooth Powder, 
Frederick F. Ingram Company 
Established 1885 
Windsor, Can. 54 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A 
Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face Powder 
is Powdered Perfection for the Complexion. Four 
shades: pink, white, flesh and brunette, Price, 
60c at drug stores or by mail, postpaid- 











‘|LISTERINE? 


Use it every day 


ISTERINE applied to the scalp 

every day, either full strength 

or diluted, is almost a specific for 
dandruff. 


This is but one of the many uses for 
Listerine in the range of personal 
hygiene. Use it as a mouth-wash, 
for relieving cuts and burns and 
skin affections, soothing the itch of 
insect bites, etc. Listerine has many 
imitators, but none of these possess 
its safe, non-poisonous, antiseptic 
properties. 



































All LAMBERT 
Druggists PHARMACAL 
Sell COMPANY 
Listerine St. Louis, 
Mo. 
BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


JNO, WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. ¥. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 








Pbhotoplapwrights 


Scenarios corrected, revised, typed and placed 
on the market. Plots criticised. Short stories, 
novels, etc., suitable for photoplays drama- 
tized. Correspondence invited. 


Rex Literary Bureau 
57 Stockton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


























INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 














SAVINGS BANK LIFE INSURANCE 


Savings bank life insurance in Mas- 
sachusetts is now seven years old. In 
that time four banks have established 
insurance departments: Whitman Sav- 
ings Bank, Whitman; People’s Savings 
Bank, Brockton; Berkshire County 
Savings Bank, Pittsfield; City Savings 
Bank, Pittsfield. Other banks and trust 
companies variously located, and about 
two hundred manufacturers, maintain 
agencies of these four banks for the 
convenience of the working population. 
We note in an announcement recently 
made by the secretary of the trustees of 
the General Insurance Guaranty Fund, 
that there are now 9026 policies in 
force, representing $3,518,132 of insur- 
ance. 

As we have observed on various oc- 
casions in the past in connection with 
this particular subject and others col- 
laterally related, the interests of econ- 
omy are best served when the users of 
insurance deal directly with the in- 
surers. In this, as in many other lines 
of business, the middleman is expensive. 
Massachusetts is affording the wage- 
earners of that state an opportunity to 
save this expense, and yet the figures 
quoted do not indicate that it is ap- 
preciated. We do not regard the exist- 
ence of 9000 policies, representing some 
$3,500,000 of insurance, as a satisfac- 
tory showing in seven years. The re- 
sults should be very much larger. The 
system is a meritorious one and should 
receive much greater support than it 
does. 

But the cause is not in doubt. The 
scheme assumes the active presence of 
something in human nature that does 
not exist: a determination to have and 
to maintain insurance on one’s life. 
Few men in this age either deny the 
necessity or depreciate the benefits of 
life insurance. But these sentiments are 
wholly passive with ninety-nine per cent 
of mankind. The recognition of this 
truth is the foundation upon which the 
immense superstructure of American 
insurance rests. The people would not 
come to Insurance in the numbers they 
should and, therefore, Insurance, in 
this country, became militant and went 
to the people. It is more expensive tc 
the buyers to get it that way, but it is 
immeasurably better for them and the 
country that they pay a little more for 
it and have it, than pay nothing and 
lose its benefits. 


FEDERAL SUPERVISION 


In an interview which the editor of 
this department recently had with 
President Kingsley of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, who leads the 
movement for the submission of an 
amendment to the Constitution which 
would result in placing the supervision 





of insurance companies transacting an 
inter-state business under the jurisdic- 


tion of the Federal Government, we 
learned that the fraternal life insur- 
ance orders were almost unanimously 
in favor of the proposition. 

The executive managements of these 
orders are in close touch with the 
masses which comprise them, and it is 
reasonable to assume that on this and 
other important questions they fairly 
represent their wishes. If we are cor- 
rect in this conclusion, then it would 
appear that the proposed amendment 
has the support of a large body of sub- 
stantial citizens, those of a class who 
wield an unusual amount of influence 
with local legislators. This is significant 
in view of the fact that if Congress 
submits the amendment, its ratification 
rests with the legislatures of the states. 

As we understand the matter, the 
managements of the old-line life insur- 
ance companies are now engaged in 
gathering the opinions of their policy- 
holders on the subject and it will be 
interesting, when the returns have been 
received and tabulated, to note in what 
degree the rank and file of these two 
systems of life insurance accord with or 
differ from each other. 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ 
FUND 


A friend of this writer who is deeply 
interested in the history of American 
life insurance and believes—an opinion 
in which we heartily concur—that the 
record should be kept as free of inac- 
curacies as possible, calls our attention 
to a probable false impression that 
might result from the article recently 
appearing in this department about the 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund of Phila- 
delphia. Our commentator observes that 
the company is beyond criticism, but 
that it is erroneous to assume that it 
has been a life insurance company for 
150 years. We have no means of ascer- 
taining just when the company com- 
menced issuing regular life insurance 
policies at a fixed premium, but the in- 
vestigations made by our informant 
places the time at about the middle of 
the nineteenth century or later. 

Prior to that time, it seems the Pres- 
byterian Ministers’ Fund was simply a 
church benevolent society, receiving 
contributions from ministers, their 
friends and philanthropic persons gen- 
erally, using the funds thus donated for 
the relief of the widows and orphans of 
deceased clergymen, without regard to 
the source from which the contribu- 
tions came. In many cases the children 
of ministers who had contributed noth- 
ing to the fund received benefits; while, 
on the other hand, many persons con- 
tributed to it who had no expectation 
of receiving anything from it, and did 
not 

This statement probably describes the 
matter correctly. Doubtless the exact 
facts are to be found in the company’s 
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Sf Office Devices 


Offer Greatest Variety in 
Capacities, Designs and Prices 


You have the choice of 
Card seas tee othes 


of the usin Sectional Outfits. 
Prices to suit your every 
requirement, 


Sectional Card 


Index Cabinets 
are made so “‘ Bottom”’ 


under the ctions 

= J increase. = 8 on nd 
2800 card .» 5x8orsxs, section. Hand- 
comely finished” finia ss Quartered. Oak and Birch 





Sishomeny. gs Caden $3,005 Bom’ $2.50 














Sf Filing Desks 35 s,buit 


into desks. 
These De 





f $23 Se 
~~ Drawers on Roller 
Beari: 


Top 28x52. 

With choice of fil- ings. 

ing d . All data at your finger tips—in reach from 
ce chale when, filed in this Complete Office On Legs. 


Handy Desk Extension 








fe Swinging 
Desk Stands 


hold your Reference Books or 
Typewriter. Swingsinto use or out 
of your way. Lock holds stand 
where you want it. Verystrong. No 
Vibration. Can’t collapse. Oak top 
14x18in., on Strong Black Enamel Metal 
frame. By Parcel Post]Janywhere in U. S. 
at $3.50. 


i d Serviceab 
Economical and Serviceable 
File for Letters, Clippings, Notes, etc. 
Made so your pa e (up to8Wxir in.) stand on ed 
classi tween uide © — or quick reference. T 
most modern method of fil: 
The 92a No. 421 Solid Oak 
Letter Catinst isstrongasit can 
be built. Roller Bearings make 
access easy. Golden $17 sup- 
port papers. fe) 
N aturalor Weathered $1325 
finish, freight paid, see note. 
Three drawers$11.25. Twodrawers$8 
FREE- Helpful Booklet, ‘‘Filing 
Suggestions,’’ aids those 
unfamiliar with filing methods. Sent 
with Catalog ** F’’—96 pages Office 
Devices. Get also Catalog *“H’’—two 
complete lines Sectional Bookcases. 
TE Freient Paid on $10.00 
or larger orders to Ry. Sta- 
tions in Eastern and Central States. 
Consistent prices in West and South. 
SEE YOUR DEALER 
The 4/2 Manufacturing Co. 
61Union Street Monroe, Mich. 
New York Office, 75 John St. 
Made in Canada by the Knechtel 
Furniture Company, Lid., 
Ha Ont. 














JOSEPH CONRAD 


IS BEING READ MORE AND MORE 
Ask your Bookseller or Write to 
DOUBLEDAY, PACE & CO., Garden City, N. Y. 











AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from 
government bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
& man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 

























records; and the management can, if it 
cares to take the trouble, enrich life 
insurance history by making public its 
transactions from the time it commenced 
its good work to the time it began issu- 
ing regular policies, providing specific 
benefits, at fixed premiums. 
—_—— 


A POOR REMEDY 


Here ‘is a copy of the bill introduced 
in. the lower house of Congress pro- 
hibiting the use of the mails to insur- 
ance companies which attempt to do 
business with the citizens of states in 
which such companies are not admitted 
by their several insurance departments: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That no com- 
pany, corporation, association, partner- 
ship, or organization, nor any officer, 
agent, or representative thereof, or 
other person shall use or shall be per- 
mitted to use the mails, or the mail 
service, or any branch or part thereof 
for the purpose of procuring or effect- 
ing a policy of insurance upon persons 
or property situated in any state or 
territory of the United States when or 
where, by the laws of the said state 
or territory in which the said persons or 
property are situated, such company, 
corporation, association, partnership, 
or organization is prohibited from 
transacting an insurance business in 
such state or territory.” 

The penalties for violation are $500 
fine or imprisonment for one year, or 
both. 

As a citizen of the United States 
the writer is against that proposition 
on its face. It is probably unconstitu- 
tional in its effects. Section 2, of Article 
IV, of the Federal Constitution pro- 
vides that “The citizens of each state 
shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several 
states,” and among these is the right, 
on our own initiative and responsibility, 
to buy where we please. 

We have here an example of the at- 
titude of the average legislator toward 
the business of insurance. Can any one 
explain why insurance is selected as 
the object of such an embargo? Noth- 
ing of this sort is leveled against any 
other branch of legitimate business. 
This measure would have the effect of 
placing such of the insurance compa- 
nies as were not admitted to all the 
states and territories in the same cat- 
egory with the numerous real-estate, 
bond and stock swindles that prey upon 
the public thru the mails. 

The object of the bill is obvious: It 
is designed as a means of compelling 
companies to enter states in which they 
are not now licensed, failing which they 
will be barred from communicating or 
doing business with the citizens there- 
of. From the state’s side, it is a revenue 
matter—license fees, taxes, etc. 

It must be admitted that companies 
which do enter a state and pay taxes 
to it for the privilege of writing insur- 
ance within its borders, are discrimi- 
nated against when an unadmitted com- 
pany located in another state may ac- 
cept orders thru the mails and be free 
of all tax burdens. But the bill under 
consideration is not the remedy for this 
inequality. 








Speak Softly 
“Not so loud, dearie. Speak Softly 


—I can hear now as well as you.’ 


“‘Why, mumsie! You have been 
deaf ever since I was a baby.”’ 


“True, but my hearing has been entirely re- 
stored asif by magic. Iam using a wonderful 
new seientific invention for the deaf. I can 
hear every kind of sound—even conversation 
in an ordinary tone with my 


NEW 8-TONE 


Mears Ear Phone 


—the final triumph of the inventor 
of the first successful multi-tone ear 
phone. Eight Tones! Eight different adjust- 
ments to suit every condition of the ear. 
Sufferers from deafness every where welcomed 
the Mears Four-Tone as the first perfected 
hearing device. It was a scientific marvel. 
But all its wonderful powers have been 
Doubled in the, amazing new Eight-Tone 
Mears—just out! The new Eight- ‘Tone ear 
phone makes every kind and “shade” of 
sound as distinct to the deaf as shades 
of color ‘are distinct to the perfect eyes. 


In order to give our patrons 
the personal service that is 
— only when we 

wthem and deal with 
them direct, we have 
discontinued all our 
American agencies. 
Our New 8-Tone 
model ear phone 
ean be had only 
direct from our 
New York office. 
Toadvertiseour new % 
direct selling plan and to intr 
Mears 8-Tone, we are making 
Offer for a short time ao ge. 
at once for full particula: 

In Your 


F REE TRIA Own Home 


The Mears Ear Phone is only sold on 
trial. Test it and prove its power todo for 
you what it isdoing for others. Make the test 
at our expense. Try it for 15 days in your 
own home, under every condition of actual 
service. If it does not please you, send it back, 
and the trial willcost you nothing. Remember, 
the Mears Eight-Tone Ear Phone is not an ex- 
periment, It is merely an improvement upon 
our already famous Single-Tone instrument. 


If you live in or near New York, please 
visit our offices for free demonstration. 
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“The ANGELUS is the most artistic and 
delightful Player | have ever heard or used” 


—Lydia Lopoukowa. 








O severer test of the wonderful possibili- 
ties of the Angelus Player-Piano can be 
imagined than its use in connection with inter- 
pretations of classic dances. The thousand 
instantaneous variations of tempo and rhythm 
which must be met; the necessity for follow- 
ing every mood and movement of the Danseuse, 
require a degree of responsiveness only possi- 
ble with the Angelus. It is best expressed in 
the words of the artist herself: 





“You wish my opinion of the Angelus. 
I gladly give it, inasmuch as | use it for my 
work in rehearsing my dances. : 
he control of the tempo, the cbeding, 
what I call ‘nuances,’ is almost beyond belief. 
The different parts that you call the Phras- 
ing Lever, the Melodant and the phages 
Pneumatics, all help to make the Angelus 
the most artistic an cate player-piano 
I have ever heard or used. 
ours very truly, 
ydia Lopoukowa.” 











Three of the world’s most famous exponents 
of the classic dance, Lopoukowa, Kyasht and 
Pavlowa, unite in proclaiming the superiority 
of the Angelus. 


Its marvelous response to every nuance—by 
means of the Phrasing Lever; its exquisite 
delicacy of touch, through the Diaphragm 
Pneumatics, and its unrivalled control of mel- 
odic accentuation through the Melodant (all 
exclusive Angelus features) proclaim it the 
premier player of the world. ; 


A love of music is all you neéd to play the Angelus. 


Finger skill is not necessary—The Angelus will supply you with technical ability. 
By means of its simple expression devices you can play any music and play it well. 
You have not realized one of life’s sweetest joys until you have had this pleasure. 
Knabe-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. Angelus Piano—An Upright made expressly for the 
Emerson- Angelus— Grands and Upnghts. Angelus. 
Lindeman & te te by In Canada— The Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus Piano. 
Any of these instruments can be played by hand in the usual manner. 


The WILCOX & WHITE CO., Meriden, on. 


Business Established 1877, 233 REGENT STREET, LONDON ss Agencies alll over the world 


























Telegraph our expense for address of nearest representative. 
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A handsome, durable portfolio of mine large mew 
maps, including all the countries involved, correct and 
authentic in every detail, with four-page-cover, contain- 
ing halftone portraits of all the rulers, now ready. 


Mailed on receipt of 15 cents. 


C. S. Hammond & Co. 


THE NEW YORK MAP HOUSE 
30 Church St,, New York 
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Largest Sale Held This Year 


Chas. Shongood, Auctioneer, Sells at 
Salesroom, 539 and 541 Broadway, Thurs- 
day and Friday, September 10 and 11, at 
10:30 a.m. Largest sale of Oriental Rugs 
and Carpets (teken from Warehouse). 
To be sold without reserve. There will 
be no more rugs imported for some time 
to come, and this is a chance seldom of- 
fered. Dealers invited. 





rapidly increasing number of Public 
Schools, High Schools, Normal 
Schools, Academies, Colleges and Uni- 
versities all over the country, as a text- 
book or supplementary reading in con- 
nection with their courses in English, 
Oral Composition, Public Speaking, 
Journalism, International Law, Econ- 
omics, Current History, American 
Politics and Civil Government. Every 
one of the many thousand students of 
The Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Course is a yearly subscriber to 
The Independent. Professors of many 
educational institutions have testified 
to its usefulness in providing their stu- 
dents with examples of clear, incisive, 
modern English, and as a vital factor 
in widening their interests. Write for 
our Class Room Plan. 119 West 4oth 
St., New York. 

















PEBBLES 


This is the time when it is worth 
while owning a private yacht if you 
expect to travel in Europe.—Kansas 
City Star. 


And Belgium was only the innocent 
bystander, compelled to look on, but 
suffering wounds for being where she 
had a right to be.—Utica Observer. 

Now, just as likely as not it will be 
easier for the Kaiser to get his troops 
over neutral territory than it will be 
to get them back again.—Philadelphia 
Press. 

Owners of coastwise vessels have of- 
fered their ships to help out the trans- 
atlantic service. Apparently a word to 
the coastwise was sufficient—Newark 
News. 


Germans, French, Austrians and 
Russians are each fighting in a “holy 
cause,” and, holy smoke! how they are 
murdering each other!—Kansas City 
Journal. 


It is reported that the war will cut 
us off from the fall Paris fashions. 
However, those of last year were bad 
enough to last two seasons.—Indianap- 
olis Star. 


Many persons are needlessly cudgel- 
ing their brains for one word to de- 
scribe the European war. Can they im- 
prove on Sherman’s?—Pittsburgh Ga- 
zette-Times. a 

The latest news from Europe is that 
the Prince of Monaco has mobilized his 
croupiers and confiscated the spare cash 
of forty-seven more foreigners.—New 
York World. 


By the humor of circumstances, the 
German liner “Kronprinzessin Cecilie” 
took refuge in Frenchman’s Bay.—New 
York World. 


As we dope it out, American restau- 
rant patrons are faring considerably 
better since foreign waiter reservists 
rallied to the colors.—Philadelphia 
North American. 


If Russia is going to depend upon its 
Grand Dukes it might as well give up 
the fight at once. It never had much 
success in war with its Grand Dukes.— 
Philadelphia Press. 


Their present reckless military activ- 
ities indicate that in about a year the 
other great powers will have to form 
a bread line in front of Uncle Sam’s 
distributing station—Chicago News. 

The Kaiser says he couldn’t help it, 
and the Czar says he couldn’t help it, 
and the President of France and the 
King of England say they couldn’t help 
it—and there you are.—Baltimore Sun. 


King George and Queen Mary have 
set the example of eating only the very 
simplest food during the war. Some 
royal tables, nevertheless, will have 
plenty of food for thought.—New York 
Evening Sun. 


Where is the radical German editor 
who was sentenced a while back for re- 
ferring to the Crown Prince as “Fred- 
erick William the Last”? History may 
yet show his mistake to have been in 
not conferring the title on the Crown 
Prince’s father.—Springfield Republi- 
can. 
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THANK You! 


The following is an editorial which 
appeared in the New York Evening 
Mail of September 4. We greatly ap- 
preciate this cordial commendation: 


The current number of The Inde- 
pendent reflects the alert and aggres- 
sive spirit with which that enterpris- 


ing weekly is now covering the whole’ 


field of human interest. Major Louis 
L. Seaman, whose denunciation of the 
Zeppelin assaults on Antwerp is now 
the subject of consideration at Wash- 
ington, has cabled a detailed story.of 
that eventful night in Belgium’s his- 
toric seaport, while Count Bernstorff, 
Germany’s Ambassador, contributes an 
article entitled “Why Germany Went 
to War.” Sydney Brooks, The Inde- 
pendent’s London correspondent, writes 
on “England Silent and Determined.” 
These interesting and informing arti- 
cles on the war make The Independent 
an especially attractive magazine to 
those who desire to follow the broader 
lines of Europe’s great conflict. 








IN TIME OF WAR, PREPARE FOR PEACE 


Just now, when the Great War is 
raging all around the world, is the best 
possible time for instructing the young 
how peace may be maintained. Never 
before has there been—and we hope 
never again will there be—such an im- 
pressive example of what war really is 
and how nation after nation may be 


drawn against their will into a life and 
death conflict with people against whom 
they have no natural enmity. Never be- 
fore has there been a better example of 
how peace may be preserved between 
two nations with many conflicting in- 
terests and separated only by the im- 
aginary line of three thousand miles 
which forms their common boundary. 

Many a time in the last hundred 
years controversies have arisen between 
Great Britain and the United States 
which might easily have led to war, if 
it had not been for the fixed determina- 
tion of the English and American peo- 
ple to settle their quarrels by arbitra- 
tion instead of arms. 

The story of how this has been done 
will be told in a series of eight brief 
and graphic-articles published weekly 
in The Independent beginning in Jan- 
uary, 1915. You. cannot keep young 
people from being absorbed in the war 
now raging. The best way to prevent 
their being carried away by the preva- 
lent spirit of belligerency is to prove to 
them that war is unnecessary by inter- 
esting them in the triumphs of peace 
as exemplified by history of relations 
between Great Britain and the United 
States since the signing of the Treaty 
of Ghent in 1814. 

In order to encourage young people 
in the study of this subject The Inde- 
pendent offers a Medal to any Elémen- 
tary or Secondary School in the coun- 
try, to be awarded to the student who 
writes the best essay on the Hundred 
Years of Peace, the only conditions be- 
ing that each Competing School shall 
have at least Ten Contestants, and that 
the essays shall be based on these es- 
says in The Independent. Full particu- 
lars, on application. 
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A tuberculosis census of the churches 
of the country will be taken in Septem- 
ber and October under the direction of 
The National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 


The Society of American Indians, the 
largest organization of native Ameri- 
cans in the United States, will hold its 
annual conference at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, from October 6 to 11. 


The United Typothete and Franklin 
Clubs of America will hold: their 
twenty-eighth annual convention in 
New York October 6, 7 and 8. 


The ninth International Dry Farm- 
ing Congress and International Soil 
Products Exposition will be held at 
Wichita, Kansas, October 7-17. 


Brown University, at Providence, 
Rhode Island, celebrates in the week 
beginning October 11 the 150th anni- 
versary of its incorporation. 


The annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association will be held 
in Richmond, Virginia, October 12 to 
3T. 


The American Bar Association will 
hold its annual meeting on October 20, 
21 and 22, at Washington. There will 
be addresses by William Howard Taft, 
president of the association; Senator 
Root, the Ambassador from Argentina, 


.and Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, Chief Jus- 


tice of Canada. 
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Underwood & Underwood 


COMMANDING THE ALLIES’ LEFT: FIELD MARSHAL SIR JOHN D. P FRENCH 


THE GIST OF HIS REPORT ON THE FIRST PHASE OF THE BRITISH ARMY’S VIGOROUS CAMPAIGN 
WILL BE FOUND ON ANOTHER PAGE 





